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aa OF EARLY AMERICAN PEWTER, OLD ENGLISH CHINTZ, 
CRETONS AND HAND MADE FRINGE, GLASS, POTTERY AND PRINTS FROM 
“DUNHUNTUN,” Estate of William H. Mayo, for sale at Mrs. Charles Cutler's 
9! Main Street, Peterborough, N. H., until October Ist 1935. 
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From October 1 to October 14, Mr. William Mayo’s Collection of 4 
Antiques will be on Exhibition and Sale 


at DUNHUNTUN 
OLD MOUNTAIN ROAD - PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


For further information regarding sale or rental of Dunhuntun for 


the Winter or Summer months, consult 


GEORGE H. GRANT, } 
PHILIP K. BROWN, / 
Administrators, Peterborough, N. H. 
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PETERBOROUGH GARDEN BASKETS 
LARGER BASKETS ON WHEELS 
Strong, Durable, Roomy, Easy to Handle, Rubber Tired Wheels 


Priced from $3.50 to $5.50, according to size and finish. 
Attachable Tool Basket $1.50 


Most attractive Dog Baskets, on legs, with washable canopy tops and mattress, any color 
desired. Made to order. Specially designed. Prices very reasonable. 


AMY M. GRANT - - - - - - Peterborough, N. H. 
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So. TAG ON THE little fellow’s basket there on our front cover has a note inside 
it. It reads like this, and it is a particular message just for you, your family, and your 
friends. 

Though man has the faculty of tradition, according to Walter Lippman, it is an un- 
certain one. “Oftener than not he has been unable to absorb and to transmit the vital 
essence of his tradition. Then he has fallen into dark ages, when he has lost his in- 
heritance, into dull ages when he is uninterested in it, and into ages of bewilderment 
when he cries out for it and cannot find it.” 

For the Yankee this is perhaps the age of bewilderment. He is bewildered, for ex- 
ample, by such an opening sentence as appeared in a recent article in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine... “The Yankee, like the Red Man, has become the vanishing American...” 

And he remembers how it was that Jacob said, Sell me this day thy birthright. And 
Esau said, Behold, I am at the point to die: and what profit shall this birthright do to 
me? Then Jacob gave Esau bread and lentiles; and he did eat and drink, and rose up, 
and went his way: thus Esau despised his birthright. The Yankee remembers that and 
he is bewildered. 

He sees himself, his sons and daughters, hungry, on the edge of a civilization which 
demands mass production, mass distribution, mass advertising, and mass almost-everything- 
you-can-think-of... He sees individuality, initiative, natural ingenuity—the things he 
and his fathers and their fathers fought for—about to be sold, to be “swallered inter” 
a sea of chain stores, national releases, and nation wide hookups. 

Coming in out of his fields, his forests, his shop, he is hungry and he is faint and he 
finds the dwellers of the tents offering him more miles to the gallon, more energy hours 
to the dollar, more religion per prayer, greater quantity at lower prices. It is in re- 
turn for these things, for all the things which go with a corporate mass economy exist- 
ence that he is asked to sell his Yankee soul—his birthright. 

He may cry out .. . but to what ears? His government is a national government. 
His institutions are national institutions. His markets are national markets. His party 
is a national party. “As Maine goes, so goes the nation” is no longer a Yankee byword. 


And what about the press? Certainly here the Yankee ought to find his hearing. 
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But national advertisers wish to reach the greatest number of people; they pay the high- 
est rates to the magazines which do that; the magazines with the greatest circulation 
make the most money; obviously, the Yankee can not expect much of a hearing there. 
The Yankee writer must give his work the “universality” we hear so much about these 
days or be content with talking to himself. The Yankee reader must be satisfied that 
he is just one of a hundred and fifty million others and that magazines are made up to 
please the millions and not the one. 

Thus, Yankee is born today—for Y ankee readers, by Yankee writers, and about Y ankee- 
dom. Primarily, it is New Hampshire’s child. It has been left on New Hampshire's 
doorstep because we know it will find a congenial home there. In that environment, 
it can not fail to become typical of the great culture and heritage out of which it has been 
born. Perhaps, as it grows older, it will visit—it will be visited by—other Yankee rel- 
atives, its parent’s brothers and sisters, and their families in Massachusetts, Maine, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont—and the many millions of its kin scattered here 
and there across the continent. 

It has its great heritage and Yankee has its present and its future, too. The little 
fellow’s chorts and gestures will mean memories of days gone by at times, and at other 
times of the days in which he lives. 

Fiction, poetry, verse, every nature of expression peculiar to his kind, will be there 
waiting to bubble out of him. And he will have up to the minute articles to show you, 
too, by leading authorities in the textile, agricultural, forestry, and shoe trades. Not 
only these—there will be many other features also to keep you interested and surprised. 

His destiny is the expression and perhaps, indirectly, the preservation of that great 
culture in which every Yank was born and by which every real Yank must live. 

If he doesn’t behave, “tan his hide.” Give him your care, your interest, your heart, 
and youll be repaid over and over. Above all, see that he makes friends and does 
everything he can to keep them. His future more or less depends on them. You'll 
hear from us once a month, and if anything is in the air which we think might affect his 


health, we'll let you know. 








= THE NAME and the purpose 
of Mr. Sagendorph’s new magazine, 
Yankee, have a strong appeal to me, per- 
sonally and officially, and I am glad to say 
a word of welcome, in behalf of the state 
of New Hampshire, to this new arrival 
among us. May it live long and prosper 
and “grow up with the country” in that 
new life of New England of which its 
editor and publisher sees the need and for 
which he and his publication can and will 
render valuable service. 


With generations of Yankee ancestors 
behind me, with a Down East farm my 
birthplace and with all my life spent in 
Yankeeland, the title Yankee means much 
to me and is an appellation which I am 
proud to claim by right of birth, educa- 
tion, residence and occupation. 


Read the history of the United States 
from cover to cover and in every chapter 
you will find something of which Yankees 
can be proud. Our own state of New 
Hampshire witnessed the first overt act of 
the Revolution. It was her representative 
body which gave the vote in favor of the 
Constitution of the United States which 
made from British Colonies an American 
Nation. 

From New England and her Yankees 
came the spirit, indomitable in peace as in 
war, which took our flag around the world 
on merchant ships and spanned the conti- 


nent with the rails which meant the vast- 
est and richest internal development in 
history. Yankee statesmen and jurists, 
soldiers and sailors, preachers and teachers, 
authors and artists, inventors and scien- 
tists, engineers and capitalists led the long 
line of American accomplishment through 
the nineteenth century. 


But today we cannot disguise the fact 
that the Yankee and his Yankeeland are 
not what they were, in fame or in fact. 
The West and the South, to whose devel- 
opment New England has contributed so 
much, are forgetting their debt. Our sec- 
tion is out of favor at Washington. Less 
has been done to restore prosperity by fed- 
eral government acts in New England than 
in any other part of the country. Our na- 
tional influence has lessened. Our indus- 
trial situation is precarious. 


More than ever before we need to take 
pride in the name of Yankee and to work 
to restore its significance in the matter of 
patriotic, yet individual, courage, determi- 
nation, enterprise and resource. 


In its own way this issue of the first 
number of Yankee magazine testifies 
to a faith in New England which should 
be the first article in the civic creed of all 
of us. 


H. StryLes BripGEs, 


Governor of New Hampshire. 
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The Story of New Hampshire’s Capital 


Mrs. Bowles, author of many well known books, including 
Homespun Handicraft and Children of the Border, lives 
in Franconia. 


- ENOUGH FOR many changes to 
take place has elapsed since the ordination 
of young Timothy Walker in a block- 
house in the wilderness. There, in 1730, 
the Reverend John Barnard of Andover, 
Massachusetts, who had come on horse- 
back over the rough trail to the Plantation 
of Penny-Cook which he firmly believed 
to be the former seat of Satan, admonished 
his audience “to rejoice and strengthen the 
hands of their minister by their concord.” 

It is possible that his words were recalled 
thirty-five years later, when the parish of 
Concord was set off from Bow. Perhaps 
some citizen of Rumford, as the plantation 
was called at its incorporation as a town in 
1734, remembered the ordination sermon, 
and, believing that the inhabitants would 
endeavor always to “Live in Love and 
Peace,” asked that the name “Concord” 
should be given to the region. We have 
no record of this, but we do know that the 
*T he local way of spelling the word. 


name clung until 1853 when the town was 
chartered as the “City of Concord.” 

To New Hampshire people Concord 
means not only a certain city on the Mer- 
rimack River, but stands as a symbol of 
the State where every two years the mem- 
bers of the ponderous General Court as- 
semble to meet formally in the weather- 
beaten State House and informally in the 
Eagle and Phenix Hotels.* It is said that 
no man from any section of New Hamp- 
shire, however remote, can walk down 
Main Street on two consecutive days with- 
out meeting some of his neighbors. If, 
as a party leader has declared, politics is 
one of the major industries of the State, 
the pivot around which it revolves is this 
city of churches and elm-trees. 

Concord’s heart is Main Street, which 
was laid out in formal fashion in 1785. 
Known as “The Street” in the days when 
people came from outlying districts to 
trade at Mr. Jonathan Herbert’s store, the 
location of its business section has changed 
with the passing of time. The Old North 
Meetinghouse, which for a century stood 
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on the site of the Walker School, for many 
years was the center of the commercial 
life of the town and it was not until the 
railroad station was built in the early 
forties that shops began to move toward 
the south. The street over which the 
great stage-coaches rolled on their way to 
the interior of the state and over which 
long lines of pod-teams plodded as they 
journeyed “down below” to Boston, still 
has reminders of the city’s past history 
in the Timothy Walker House, now the 
headquarters of the New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts Commission, the building 
where the General Court first assembled 
in Concord, the Old Building of the State 
Historical Society, the Eagle Hotel built 
upon the ashes of 
the famous Eagle 
Coffee House, the 
Swedish Baptist 
Church, once the 
home of Franklin 
Pierce, the marked 
sites of the Old 
North Church and 
the garrison houses 
and, standing on a 
triangular piece of 
land bounded by 
Hall, Water and 
Hammond Streets, 
the Rolfe and Rumford Home for Orphan 
Girls which once was the residence of a 
New Hampshire countess. 

It is a difficult task to gather up the 
many threads of Concord’s story and to 
weave them into a firm fabric emong the 
legends of the peaceful Penacooks who 
made their cornfields along the intervales 
of the crooked river; with the sounds of 
the axes of the Eastmans, the Bradleys and 
the Abbotts hewing their way into the 
wilderness; with the life of the first pastor 
who led his people for over a half-century; 
with the warwhoops of Indians; with the 
cries of rivermen taking out mast-trees; 
with the preparations of soldiers leaving 
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for war; with shouts of welcome to heroes 
and statesmen; with the voices of orators; 
and with the establishment of churches, 
schools, local government and business life 
which serve as the foundations of all 
Yankee communities. 

Concord’s history began in the inter- 
vales and forests of the Plantation of 
Penny-Cook where Major Richard Wal- 
dron, trader and civic leader of Dover, 
and his partner, Peter Coffin, built a pal- 
isaded truck-house and planned to have 
the ground “broke up to be improved.” 
But the carrying in of “three Rundletts 
of Liquors” resulted in a white man’s mur- 
der by a drunken Indian and ended their 
scheme for trading for beaver and opening 
up the country. 

It was not until 
oS Nie 1726 that a real 

= step toward settle- 
ment was made 
when a_ township 
seven miles square 
was granted to pe- 
titioners from the 
Massachusetts towns 
of Andover, Brad- 
ford and Haverhill. 
At a meeting at the 
house of Ebenezer 
Eastman of Haver- 
hill, a committee from the General Court, 
after a careful inquiry into their charac- 
ters, admitted one hundred persons as set- 
tlers. 

As soon as the weather broke, a party 
went to the Plantation of Penny-Cook to 
view and survey the land. One record of 
their visit remains in Memorial Park on 
the east bank of the Merrimack in the 
form of a tablet, erected by the Congrega- 
tional Societies of Concord and which bears 
this inscription: 

On the intervale below this spot, a com- 
mittee of the Court of Massachusetts Bay, 
their surveyors and attendants, there pre- 
sent to locate and survey the Plantation of 
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Penacook, conducted the first religious 
service ever held in the central part of 
New Hampshire, on Sunday, May 15, 
1726. Rev. Enoch Coffin—Preacher. 

Meantime, John Wentworth, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Province of New 
Hampshire, did not view this act of Mas- 
sachusetts in a friendly manner. He 
asked the Assembly to take action in regard 
to this matter of trespass in “the very 
bowels of New Hampshire” and a com- 
mittee was sent to Penny-Cook to investi- 
gate. But the Massachusetts men did not 
stop work and continued to fell trees in a 
most unconcerned way. To make matters 
worse the General Court still considered 
petitions for grants of land in the disputed 
territory west of the Merrimack which so 
alarmed Governor Wentworth that a year 
later he made an issue of the question by 
granting out all the unappropriated land 
south of the outlet of Lake Winnipesaukee 
and east of the Merrimack and divided it 
into six townships. One of them, called 
Bow, extended beyond the river and over- 
lapped Penny-Cook, furnishing grounds 
for a long and bitter quarrel which made 
Parson Walker take three long and diffi- 
cult trips to England to present the case to 
the Crown before the matter was settled 
at the close of the last intercolonial war 
and the Rumford people gained a clear 
title to their lands. 

In the spring of 1727, Ebenezer East- 
man, Joseph and Edward Abbott, John 
Merrill and forty or fifty others had ar- 
rived at the plantation. They cleared 
and fenced lots and built a block-house 
to be used as a garrison and a meeting- 
house. Captain Eastman, his wife and six 
young sons, the first family to live in 
Penny-Cook, were occupying their house 
the same year. By 1731, seventy-one 
houses were completed, eighteen others 
were partly done and sixty or seventy of 
them were occupied. It was not long 
before a sawmill and gristmill were erected 
and a blacksmith was induced to join the 
settlement. 


It was now necessary to have a pastor 
for the church and Timothy Walker, 
twenty-six-year-old Harvard graduate, 
was invited to become the settled minister. 
His meagre salary was supplemented by 
money given him to build the house which 
is still owned by the Walker Family and 
which is said to have been the first two- 
story house erected between Haverhill and 
the Canada line. 

From the time of his ordination the 
welfare of Timothy Walker’s community 
was “as the apple of his eye” until that 
Sabbath morning, fifty-two years later, 
when his sudden death was announced to 
his parishoners who were waiting to hear 
him preach. 

Parson Walker’s daughter, Sarah, widow 
of the wealthy Benjamin Rolfe, married 
nineteen-year-old Benjamin Thompson, 
who was later made a count of the Holy 
Roman Empire by the Elector of Bavaria 
for his work in science and philanthropy. 
He chose for his title the name of the place 
where he started his career and was known 
as Count Rumford. His daughter, Sarah, 
Countess of Rumford, died in the Rolfe 
Mansion, now the Rolfe and Rumford 
Home for Girls. Lucretia Walker, great- 
granddaughter of the first minister became 
the wife of Samuel F. B. Morse who 
gave the Concord people three big sur- 
prises; painting portraits of them which 
they could recognize; winning the hand of 
the most beautiful girl in the town; and 
giving the officiating clergyman at his wed- 
ding the largest fee received up to that 
time. Timothy Walker’s sons and grand- 
sons and their descendants were men of 
influence in the community. Their names 
are remembered to the present day. 

When the first settlers came to Penny- 
Cook, they found only a few remnants of 
the Penacooks still living in the region and 
for some years they had no fear of the 
Indians. Then, in 1744, war between 
France and England broke out and the old 
people began to whisper of the Indian out- 
rages of their youth. Some spoke of Mrs. 
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Hannah Dustin of Haverhill who, fifty 
years before, with the help of her nurse 
and a captive boy, had killed and scalped 
ten Indians who had murdered her week- 
old babe and carried her far away to an 
island where the Contoocook joins the 
Merrimack. And now there were real 
dangers again for scouts were bringing in 
reports of Indian gatherings. Men car- 
ried their muskets into the fields and to 
church and Parson Walker kept his gun— 
the best in the settlement—with him in 
the pulpit. Following attacks at Keene 
and Charlestown the people of Rumford 
sought refuge in the seven standing gar- 
risons and_ three AS 
temporary ones to | 
which they had 
been assigned. The 
Bradley Massacre 
occurred on August 
11, 1746. On the 
fatal Monday morn- 
ing a party of men 
who had gone on 
horseback up the 
Hopkinton road to 
get their corn 
ground were at- 


tacked by Indians. 


oN 


on an ox-cart. A monument erected in 
1837 by the grandson of Samuel Bradley 
was placed on the side of the road in their 
memory. This was not the only Indian 
depredation in the locality, but the Rum- 
ford people did not suffer too badly. As 
they stated in the depositions in the Bow 
Controversy, they “stood their ground 
against the enemy, supported themselves 
with all the necessities of life, and also 
yearly spared considerable quantities to 
the neighboring villages, which must have 
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Samuel Bradley, Obadiah Peters, John 
Bean and John Lufkin were killed and it 
is said that the people at the garrison of 
James Osgood which stoed at the junction 


of Main and Depot Streets “wept aloud” 
as their mutilated bodies were brought in 


suffered very much before if they had not 
had their assistance.” 

Much of the history of Concord cen- 
ters around the Old North Meetinghouse 
which was used not only for religious ser- 
vices but for civic and political gatherings 
as well. Its raising took three days and 
the women of the parish cooked the food 
for the workers on the spot. They also 
bought the horse-block, a large stone, 
twenty-two feet in circumference, paying 
for it by giving a pound of butter each. 
After the Revolutionary War the meeting- 
house was enlarged by a seven-angled pro- 
jection built out on the front sides and east 

=e and west porches, 

a gallery and steeple 
were also added. 
Twelve hundred 
people could be 
seated on the floor 
and in the galleries 
and it was said to be 
the largest church 
in New Hampshire. 
~ From it on the 
Sunday before the 
Battle of Benning- 

ton went out volun- 

Z teers, dismissed by 
Parson Walker in the midst of his sermon, 
to make preparations to join the New 
Hampshire troops, commanded by Gene- 
ral John Stark, which were to help cut 
off Burgoyne’s march to Albany. On 
June 18, 1788 the convention which rati- 
fied the Constitution of the United States 
assembled in the meetinghouse. The con- 
vention had been called in Exeter in Febru- 
ary, but fearing that the adoption of the 
constitution could not be secured at 
that time, the Federalists had secured an 
adjournment to Concord in June. The 
hundred delegates included the most dis- 
tinguished men of the state and they spent 
four days in debating whether or not they 
would accept a measure giving so much 
power to a central authority. Then on 
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Saturday, June 21, at one o’clock, the roll 
call was taken with fifty-seven “yeas” and 
forty-seven “nays.” Nine states were 
needed for ratification and when New 
Hampshire, the ninth state made its af- 
firmative decision, mounted riders who 
were waiting outside the church sped away 
to carry to the New York Convention in 
session at Poughkeepsie and to the Virginia 
Convention assembled in Richmond the 
great news that the United States of 
America had been born in the Old North 
Church of Concord. 

A gay crowd gathered in the church on 
the evening of June 22, 1825,to listen to 
the oratorio given by the New Hampshire 
Musical Society in honor of the Marquis 
de Lafayette’s visit to the capital. Con- 
cord entertained the Nation’s Guest with 
unrestrained magnificence. He had spent 
the night in Pembroke, and, in the morn- 
ing, rode to the Concord line in a barouche 
drawn by six matched dapple grays. Here 
he was received by a committee and es- 
corted into the town which from that 
minute until late at night was filled with 
festivities of all kinds. In the afternoon 
a “sumptuous repast” to which sat down 
between seven hundred and eight hundred 
people, including “two hundred Revolu- 
tionary heroes,” was served under a huge 
pavilion put up in the State House 
Area. The so-called Lafayette Elm on 
the grounds is said to mark the spot where 
the Guest sat. It was at this dinner, too, 
that the name “Granite State” was first 
applied to New Hampshire in a song writ- 
ten by Colonel Carrigain. 

Lafayette was entertained at the home 
of William A. Kent, one of the famous 
hosts of his day, who offered his hospital- 
ity to more distinguished people than any 
other person in Concord. Daniel Webster 
declared years later that the Kent home 
was one of the houses of the neighborhood 
where he “met intelligent and cultivated 
society.” It was Mr. Kent who pulled 
John Greenleaf Whittier into his hallway 


to save him from the egg-throwing, mud- 
slinging crowd which threatened the poet 
when he came to Concord to speak at 
an anti-slavery meeting. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson who preached for a short time 
at the Second Congregational or Unitarian 
Church was married to Mr. Kent’s step- 
daughter in the north parlor of his house. 
The announcement of the wedding in a 
newspaper of October 5, 1824 states 
briefly: 


Marriages: In this town on Wednes- 
day evening last by Rev. Mr. Thomas, 
the Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson of 
Boston to Miss Ellen Louisa Tucker. 


On the evening of July 18, 1817, Mr. 
Kent gave a party in honor of President 
Madison who spent a week-end in Con- 
cord. The Kent House, the scene of so 
much gaiety in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, stood on the site of the South Church 
on Pleasant Street but later was moved to 
South Spring Street. 

In 1845 the historic church of Concord 
was the scene of an event which shaped 
political policies for the next fifteen years. 
On the evening of June 5, John P. Hale, 
the first anti-slavery United States senator, 
met General Pierce in a debate which filled 
the floor and galleries of the meeting- 
house with members of the legislature and 
visitors. Slavery was the most discussed 
question of the times. It had required 
courage for Hale to take his stand on the 
question and antagonize the party which 
had sent him to Congress. Therefore, 
there was genuine feeling and true sincer- 
ity underneath the rounded periods with 
which he closed his speech. ‘The measure 
of my ambition will be full, if, when my 
wife and children shall repair to my grave 
to drop a tear of affection to my memory, 
they may read on my tombstone, he who 
lies beneath surrendered place and power 
rather than bow down and worship slav- 
ery,” he said. 

Franklin Pierce, his opponent, became 
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the Fourteenth President of the United 
States. After his return from the Mexi- 
can War he was known to his fellow towns- 
men as “The General.” Military honors 
were heaped upon him. The New Hamp- 
shire Legislature presented him with a 
handsome sword. ‘To Concord came his 
friend and college classmate, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who left his work on The 
Scarlet Letter to attend the ceremony. 

Mrs. Pierce opposed her husband’s en- 
trance into public life and fainted when 
she heard that he had been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis records that Jane Means Apple- 
ton greatly resembled Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and tells us that, saddened by 
the death of her children, she entered lit- 
tle into the social life of Washington. 

At various times President Pierce lived 
in three different houses in Concord. With 
his wife and children, one of them Little 
Benny who was the victim of a railroad 
accident, he lies in the Old North Ceme- 
tery. 

A murder trial is a strange event to take 
place in a church, yet one of the two trials 
of Abraham Prescott for the murder of 
Mrs. Sally Cochran of Pembroke was held 
in the old meetinghouse. Prescott, twice 
tried for murder and twice sentenced to 
be hanged, was defended by Charles H. 
Peaslee who unceasingly worked for legis- 
lation for the insane and by the famous 
lawyer, Ichabod Bartlett. Both attorneys 
believed that their client was demented 
and was not morally responsible for his 
act. However, the case was lost and the 
murderer was hanged publicly in January, 
1837, before a large throng in the town 
of Hopkinton. The trials, nevertheless, 
bore fruit, for the two lawyers and their 
supporters redoubled their efforts to bring 
about measures which would establish a 
state asylum for the insane. In 1832, 
Governor Dinsmore had appealed for legis- 
lation in the matter but six years of strug- 
gle and opposition passed before a charter 
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was granted. There was great rivalry 
among various towns as to the location of 
the hospital and its present situation on 
Pleasant Street is the result of a bitter con- 
troversy between the North and South 
Ends of Concord in which the South End 
won. 

The old State Prison, made of New 
Hampshire granite, was completed in 
1812. President Timothy Dwight of Yale 
College, who visited Concord the same 
year, commended it highly and called it 
“a noble edifice of beautiful granite.” Its 
first inmate, convicted of horse stealing, 
was committed to the prison in November. 
From time to time the buildings were en- 
larged to meet the needs of existing con- 
ditions. It stands upon the west side of 
the Daniel Webster Highway about one 
and two-thirds miles north of the State 
House. 

For over forty years Election Day Ser- 
mons were delivered in the Old North 
Church by clergymen appointed by the 
legislature. To be asked to preach one of 
the sermons was considered a high honor, 
but finally the custom became so much in- 
volved with politics that it was abolished. 
After the new governor had taken his seat 
and had addressed both houses, a proces- 
sion was formed and marched to the meet- 
inghouse for the sermon. Election Day, 
on Thursday of the first week in June, 
was the great event of the year and even 
took precedence over Independence Day 
and Musters. The people of Concord 
began in May to prepare for it by getting 
necessary work out of the way and by put- 
ting their homes and places of business in 
order. From ten o’clock in the morning 
until late at night crowds of people took 
possession of the streets. Itinerant ped- 
dlers put up bough-trimmed booths in the 
State House yard. Sheet gingerbread and 
other viands were for sale. *Lection Day 
Cake was made at home and hard drinks 
flowed freely. Election Day festivities 
continued for some time after the sermons 
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were given up. In 1852 there were over 
ten thousand people in the town, many of 
them brought in by the five railways and 
others by private conveyances which lined 
both sides of Main Street from “Parlia- 
ment Corner” to Free Bridge Street and 
filled stable yards and vacant lots on the 
other streets. The local paper noted that 
this year there was “no rioting or rowdy- 
ing.” After 1860 the governor’s famous 
Horse Guards with their uniforms of white 
dolmans, green body-jackets and trousers, 
and gray and gold lace trimmings were 
very much in evidence at the inauguration 
and Election Day procession. 

The famous meetinghouse was vacated 
in 1842 when the third house of worship 
of the original church society was built 
farther south. The old building became 
the property of the Methodist Biblical In- 
stitute which later removed to Boston and 
became the Theological School of Boston 
University. Both the first and second build- 
ings were destroyed by fire and another 
edifice has taken the place of the second 
church. The site of the old meetinghouse 
is occupied by the Walker School. 

Rev. Asa McFarland was the last settled 
minister of Concord and his ordination al- 
most rivalled Election Day in importance. 
Booths for the sale of refreshments and 
liquor were put up near the meetinghouse. 
The Council, accompanied by a band, 
marched to the meetinghouse for the ser- 
vices and to crown the event a splendid ball 
was held in Stickney’s Tavern which stood 
on Main Street just north of its junction 
with Court Street, and which was known 
for the excellence of its food as far as the 
Canada line. 

Gale Tavern was the resort of the post- 
riders; the Washington Hotel where sup- 
per, lodging and breakfast, with a cigar 
and a glass of rum thrown in for good 
measure, were served for fifty cents, and 
Butters Tavern were frequented by team- 
sters, some of whom came to bring freight 
for the canal boats which started for Bos- 


ton from the boathouse near Concord 
Bridge. 

But, during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the four principal hotels on Main 
Street were the Columbian, the American 
House, the Phenix, and the Eagle Coffee 
House. The American House was built 
in great haste on the corner of Main and 
Park Streets to be ready for the opening 
of the legislature in 1834. It was favored 
by members of the Democratic party. The 
committee of the Democratic National 
Convention who came to Concord to notify 
Franklin Pierce of his election stayed here 
and from its second south balcony “the ele- 
gant and captivating” Hon. Pierre Soule 
of Louisiana addressed the crowd which 
had assembled in the street. James Bu- 
chanan, James K. Polk, then Secretary of 
State, John A. Dix and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne were among its guests. 

The old Phenix Hotel, opened to the 
public in 1819, was popular with the 
Whigs. The most “respectable citizens” 
gathered in its large bar-room which was 
decorated with long rows of suspended 
crooked-neck squashes. On its register ap- 
peared the names of Daniel Webster, 
Horace Greeley, Adelina Patti, Edwin 
Booth and Abraham Lincoln. 

Lincoln, on his way from a visit to 
his son Robert who was at school in Exe- 
ter, spoke at a “Grand Republican Rally” 
in Phenix Hall. A man who saw him 
describes him as “a unique specimen of the 
human family,” but records that for nearly 
two hours he held his audience spellbound. 
He adds that Lincoln’s address was “un- 
questionably the most candid and effective 
speech we have had in Concord for years.” 

The old Eagle Coffee House was built 
in 1827 and contained a large and ele- 
gant Grecian Hall with a graduated floor 
for dancing. The celebrated Landlord 
John P. Gass managed both the Eagle and 
the Columbian. He was a genial host and 
a wit, and described himself in the words 
of Falstaff as “A portly man, i’ faith, and 
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a corpulent, of a cheerful look, a pleasing 
eye, and most noble carriage.” He spoke 
of his hotel fare as being so good that it 
gave him the gout. 

On the evening of the hotel’s opening, 
January 8, 1828, a ball was held in honor 
of General Jackson’s victory at New Or- 
leans. The dance-hall was decorated with 
paintings of the Battle of Orleans and full 
length paintings of Jackson, Jefferson and 
Madison. Between dances patriotic songs 
were sung, among them “The Hunters of 
Kentucky,” which was repeated from the 
great dinner given at the State House in 
the afternoon. 

“Old Hickory” on his visit to Concord 
stayed at the Eagle Coffee House where 
he is said to have neglected all the rich 
dishes provided by the manager and to have 
eaten only bread and milk. No bed in the 
hotel was considered fine enough for him 
to sleep upon, so a mahogany four-post- 
bedstead was borrowed from a Concord 
matron for the occasion. President Jack- 
son was accompanied by Lewis Cass, Levi 
Woodbury of his cabinet and by the ele- 
gant bachelor, Vice-President Martin Van 
Buren. 

When the fire of 1851 swept away all 
the blocks on the east side of Main Street, 
the Coffee House was burned but the next 
year was rebuilt as the Eagle Hotel. For 
years it was the finest hotel in New Hamp- 
shire, with rates of one dollar a day for 
guests and one dollar and a half for tour- 
ists to the White Mountains. In 1890 it 
was again enlarged and remodelled. 

The State House, built of Concord gran- 
ite and completed in 1819, was enlarged 
between 1864 and 1866. The first ses- 
sions of the legislature were held in Exeter 
with the exceptions of the years 1777 and 
1780 when the members assembled in 
Portsmouth. From 1782 until June, 1808, 
it was a migratory body and met, not only 
in Concord, but also in Hopkinton, Am- 
herst, Charlestown, Dover and Hanover. 
On January 8, 1782, the houses in session 
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in Exeter adjourned to assemble again at 
the Old North Meetinghouse in Concord on 
March 13. But because the weather was 
cold and there was no means of heating 
the church, Judge Timothy Walker, who 
had influenced the members to come to 
Concord, fitted up a room in his store on 
North Main Street for them and the 
“President” of New Hampshire and his 
council met in the parlor of Parson 
Walker’s house. This meeting place of 
the legislature in Concord is now a dwel- 
ling-house with its historical significance 
designated by a tablet. 

The establishment of the seat of govern- 
ment at Concord was an act of gradual 
growth and was accompanied by contro- 
versies among various towns, notably Hop- 
kinton, Salisbury, Pembroke and Bosca- 
wen, as to the location of the capital. In 
1790 Concord voted one hundred pounds 
which was supplemented by private gifts 
to build a house for the civic meetings of 
the town and for meetings of the legisla- 
ture when it assembled there. 

By 1814 the town house was not con- 
sidered large enough to house the General 
Court, and two years later the governor and 
council were authorized to locate a new 
building. When the State House was 
completed five years later, visitors from all 
over the state and from other parts of the 
country came to see it and it was pro- 
nounced one of the finest buildings in the 
United States. The author of A Book for 
New Hampshire Children in Familar Let- 
ters from a Father waxed eloquent and 
said, “I have seen many elegant buildings 
in the course of my life; but I never saw 
one so elegant as the State House.” He 
also reminds his young readers that the 
front of the building has a “noble projec- 
tion and pediment with a large elegant 
door; and the whole is set off with a most 
beautiful cupola, with a great gold eagle 
on top of it.” 

The raising of the eagle took place with 
exercises which included an address by 
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Philip Carrigain, as well as the inevitable 
procession and toasts. With the exception 
of two years when the building was being 
enlarged the golden bird has remained on 
his perch for a hundred and fifteen years. 

The State House has been remodelled 
twice and the grounds have been improved 
from time to time. The Legislature of 
1864, in order to stimulate action in en- 
larging the grounds, stipulated that im- 
provements must be made on or before 
August 15. Concord citizens worked 
hard to build Capitol Street and at nine 
o’clock of the designated day, to the ac- 
companiment of the blowing of whistles 
and roars of cannon, a six horse team was 
driven through the opening to show that 
it was passable. 

Fiery debates and controversies, which 
have included Democrats, Whigs, Free- 
Soilers, Black Republicans, and progres- 
ives of all parties have taken place under 
the dome of the State House—and have 
been carried not only into the political life 
but also into the social life of Concord. 
At the Stagemasters’ Ball held at the Eagle 
Coffee House in the early forties where 
“everything was done up in the neat and 
captivating style, peculiar to the gentle- 
man of the whip on such occasions,” a 
ballad which took the political leaders of 
the time to task was sung. One stanza of 
the song declared— 

“Our august politicians in driving 

delight, 

Yet neglect the direction to keep to 

the right, 

But thick and thin dash to become 

public feeders 

Till the people to check them just 

pull up the Leaders.” 

The memories of the picturesque figures 
of New Hampshire political life make part 
of our Yankee traditions. Again we see 
young Daniel Webster making an impas- 
sioned address to the Federal Gentlemen 
of Concord on Independence Day, or in 
imagination attend the inauguration of 


Governor Samuel Bell, the first governor 
to take his oath within the State House 
walls. In the corridors still linger stories 
of Moses L. Neal, for many successive ses- 
sions clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, whose burden of some three hundred 
pounds was supported by a plank sur- 
mounting a common flag-bottomed chair; 
of Henry O. Kent, Postmaster of the Se- 
nate and Commander of the Gover- 
nor’s Horse Guards; of Ruel Durkee of 
Croydon, the Jethro Bass of Winston 
Churchill’s Coniston, who wore a swallow- 
tailed coat, full and flowing trousers, and 
a double waistcoat, buttoned to his chin in 
both summer and winter, and who for 
thirty years attended all sessions of the 
legislature, seeking information but giving 
nothing in return; of Edmund Burke of 
Newport, who, with the exception of 
Franklin Pierce, knew more national pub- 
lic men than any other person in New 
Hampshire; of John G. Sinclair, the bril- 
liant debater who was one of the giants of 
the Democratic party; of Walter Harri- 
man, one of the best stump speakers of 
the old political campaigns; of Cyrus W. 
Sulloway, “the tall pine of the Merri- 
mack,” of William E. Chandler who was 
to become a national figure—and so we 
might list for hours the men who gathered 
in Concord when the legislature met. 
Three sessions are still discussed by older 
men who have kept in touch with state 
affairs; the celebrated session of 1887 
when both the Boston and Maine and the 
old Concord and Montreal Railroads, in 
an attempt at “hooking-up,” introduced 
bills which were battled over for days with 
the ultimate veto of the governor on the 
Boston and Maine’s winning bill; the ses- 
sion of 1871 when the Farm-Labor party 
held the balance of power and a sick mem- 
ber from Webster was brought in on a cot 
to cast his vote for the Republican Speaker 
of the House; and the session of 1913 
when the last United States senator to be 
elected by the legislature was chosen and 
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the balloting continued for over a hundred 
times. 

But in spite of partisanship and intense 
hours of political seriousness, the General 
Court of New Hampshire has had its 
lighter moments, as in the session of 1923 
when House Bill 137 “to secure a mini- 
mum of eight hours of slepe for everyone” 
was introduced, and in 1927 when a bill 
“To Prevent Improper Discrimination 
Against Tall Men” was written. 

Today the offices and departments have 
overflowed from the State House and are 
quartered in various nearby buildings. 
Across from it on Park Street is the State 
Library, and beyond on the same street is 
the new building of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society. The United States 
Post Office stands at the rear of the 
State House, as does the Christian Science 
Church given by Mary Baker Eddy. 

Pleasant Street, also known as “The 
Hopkinton Road,” winds up the hill by 
the State Hospital, the Odd Fellows’ 
Home, the residence of Ex-Governor John 
G. Winant, and Pleasant View Farm, 
where Mrs. Eddy lived during the years 
she spent in Concord, until it passes the 


grounds of St. Paul’s School. It is diffi- 
cult to believe, as one glimpses its extensive 
grounds and buildings, that this school, 
now one of the most famous in the United 
States, started in 1858 at the summer home 
of Dr. George G. Shattuck with only three 
pupils. Its founder, Dr. Henry A. Coit, 
was both a great man and a great educator 
and his ideals have been maintained. 
Concord has been called the “city of 
churches” and its school system is one of 
the best in New Hampshire. Concord 
coaches have been sold all over the world 
and granite from its quarries was chosen 
for building the Congressional Library in 
Washington. It has been the home of 
clock-makers, piano builders and silver- 
smiths. Its spindles have contributed 
their part to New Hampshire’s industrial 
life. It contains a plant which publishes 
national magazines. Its streets and roads 


have grown from cartways to broad high- 
ways; its old ferries are gone and its canals 
and covered bridges are things of the past, 
yet notwithstanding the changes in its in- 
dustrial and social life, Concord still re- 
mains essentially the same, a Yankee capital 
of a Yankee state. 
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Splitting 
the Difference 
by Gordon F. Tolman 


Mr. Tolman won the Atlantic Monthly Essay Prize 
Contest in 1930. This story appeared in the Student 
Writer published by the University of New Hampshire. 


Mh sox Gapp was a little man with 
stooped shoulders and a fringe of gray 
hair showing beneath his battered felt hat, 
and eyes of faded blue like the sky near 
the horizon on a cloudless winter day. He 
seemed even more diminutive than usual 
as he stood behind the huge red oxen in 
Mr. Ezekiel Blodgett’s east “leenter.”” His 
son, Daniel, rose head and shoulders above 
him and Ezekiel, towering between the 
cattle, seemed a veritable giant whose loud 
voice filled the room with cavern-like 
echoes. 

“That’s my price,” he said. “Take it or 
leave it.” 

“Tt’s a turr’ble big price to pay for a 
pair of oxen,” mildly observed Mr. Gadd. 

“They’re wuth it, every cent on’t!” re- 
turned Ezekiel emphatically as he slapped 
the sleek flank of the nigh ox to make him 
stand over. “Look at ’em. Not an ounce 
of fat anywhere and they tip the scales at 
forty hundr’d just as they stand. Pufect 
match, too. Ye kin see that.” 

“Tt’s a lot of money for one team.” 
Young Daniel spoke up this time. “Have 
to do a sight of work just to git it back.” 

“An they’ll do it!” snapped Zeke. “Best 
workin’ pair o’ cattle I ever had, them be. 
Handied ’em myself. Don’t need a whip 
to drive ’em, just talk to ’em.” 

“Mebbe so, Zeke,” Mr. Gadd observed 
thoughtfully, “mebbe so. But you’re askin’ 
a heap o’ money fer them cattle.” He shot 
a questioning glance at his son who shook 
his head slowly. ‘Take off thutty, Zeke,” 
Mr. Gadd offered at last, “an’ we’ll think 
it over.” 


Zeke snorted contemptuously. “Them 


ain’t steers for beef!” he declared “Them’s 
the best matched and best trained pair of 
oxen in the country.” He paused for an 
admiring look at the two big red oxen, 
placidly chewing their cuds, and then 
clinched his selling argument with a final 
triumphant point. “An ye can’t yoke them 
up wrong! Either one o’ them cattle will 
work on one side just exactly as well as 
he will on t’ other!” 

A faint twinkle came into Mr. Gadd’s 
eyes. “Sho, no, Zeke,” he said, “You 
know every ox works a Jeetle better on one 
side than he does on t’other.” 

“Don’t nuther!” shouted Zeke. “Not 
them cattle! Can’t nobody yoke ’em up 
so’s they wun’t pull together!” 

A smile spread over Mr. Gadd’s face. 
“T kin,” he said, and the words seemed to 
exasperate Ezekiel beyond endurance. He 
flung up the stanchion lock and loosed the 
nigh ox. 

“If you’re so darn sure about it, le’see 
you do it!” 

“Hold on, Zeke,” replied Mr. Gadd 
soothingly. ‘“The’s no use of my botherin’ 
with them cattle. Ye’re askin’ too much 
money for ’em.” 

Ezekiel’s eyes snapped. ‘“Ye’re backin’ 
out of it, Mase,” he taunted. “Ye know 
ye can’t do it.” 

“Be a waste of time,” said Mr. Gadd, 
“sense I’m not goin’ ter take them any- 
how.” 

Zeke was not to be put off so easily. 
“There’s thutty dollars off the price if ye 
kin do it,” he tempted. ‘“Thutty dollars. 
That’s ye’re own price. If you can’t, then 
you take ’em at my price. What d’ye say 
to that, Mase?” 

There was a question behind the twinkle 
in Mason Gadd’s eyes as he looked across 
at his son. The boy nodded eagerly. 

“All right, Zeke,” said Mr. Gadd. 
We'll do it.” 

The two huge beasts plodded slowly to- 
ward the leenter door with the three men 
following. They were, indeed, fine look- 
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ing animals, big fellows with barrelled 
sides that almost filled the space between 
the wall and the tails of Ezekiel’s milking 
cows. Mr. Gadd paused at the door and 
motioned back toward the herd. 

“Want ter sell any o’ them cows?” 

Zeke’s eyes narrowed. ‘Don’t know as 
Ido. But we’ve got a leetle more milk’n 
we need right now, an’ the’s a heifer 
comin’ in next week. Might let one on 
em go.” 

“Show ’em to my son, will ye, Zeke?” 
requested Mr. Gadd, “whilst I hitch up 
the oxen. Yoke’s in the open shed, ain’t 
it?” 

Mason Gadd made certain his son un- 
derstood the knowing glance he gave him 
then. 

‘A slide yoke in the corner,” directed 
Zeke, unaware of what had passed between 
those two. “Here [ll show you.” 

The boy stood directly in Zeke’s way 
apparently absorbed in contemplation of 
the cows. 

“Mighty fine lookin’ Ayrshire,”’ he ob- 
served, pointing. “Givin? much milk?” 

“Oh a fair mess, a fair mess,” returned 
Zeke with faint praise which perhaps was 
intended to condemn. “But the cow you 
want, Dan, is that black ’n white yonder.” 

“Holstein.” Dan, in his turn, condemned 
with a single word. 

“Guernsey blood in her,” Zeke hastened 
to explain, “‘an’ she gives a larrupin’ big 
mess.” 

Dan allowed himself to be led to the 
animal in question and listened for several 
minutes to Ezekiel’s glowing praise. 

“Well,” he broke in at length, “we don’t 
aim to keep any Holstein blood in our place 
at all, but if the price is right—Le’s look 
at the cattle now an’ talk this over arter- 
wards.” 

Zeke’s eyes brightened with a plain 
foretaste of coming triumph. He was the 
first to step out of the leenter door, only 
to stop short as if stunned by a blow. His 
eyes bulged, his jaw fell, and he stood there 
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staring like a fish thrown out on the bank. 
Dan dropped down on the nearest stone 
convulsed with uncontrollable laughter. 
At last Zeke found his voice. 

“Ye gol rammed ijot, Mase! 
yoke oxen that way!” 

Mr. Gadd flicked at a weed with his 
whip. 

“Why not?” 

“Gol durn it!” shouted the enraged 
Zeke, “nobudy kin drive cattle yoked that 
way! ‘Tain’t fair. I didn’t agree to nothin’ 
like that.” 

“Sho now, Zeke,” Mr. Gadd reminded 
him, “You said I couldn’t yoke up them 
cattle so’s they wouldn’t pull together. 
Now here they be, yoked up. Le’see ye 
make ’em pull.” 

Zeke was reduced to incoherent splut- 
ters. He seemed on the verge of apoplexy. 

“But I don’t want to be mean about it 
Zeke,” continued Mr. Gadd. “Tell ye 
what'll do. Tl pay fifteen more’n my 
price and fifteen lees’n yourn.” 

He produced an old leather wallet and 
counted out bills with meticulous care. 
“There ye be, Zeke.” 

Zeke started to speak, hesitated, and 
then his fingers closed over the money. 
Mason Gadd’s son, his gravity recovered, 
stepped over to the cattle and slipped the 
yoke from the neck of the nearest. 

“Whu-hush, come here,” he com- 
manded and the nigh ox obediently stepped 
into his rightful place. Mr. Gadd untied 
his horse from the barnyard fence and 
climbed into his buggy. 

“We'll bring the yoke back Saturday,” 
he promised and then clucked to his horse 
and drove through the gate. His son fol- 
lowed more slowly with the oxen. Only 
after the cortege was out of sight did Mr. 
Ezekiel Blodgett find his voice in emphatic 
ejaculations spoken to himself. 

“Gol durn that Mase, anyhow! The 
idee! Yokin’ them oxen cattle up so’s the 
nigh one’s tail pinted east and the off one’s 
tail pinted west!” 


Ye can’t 
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Miss Frothingham, now residing in Dublin, N. H., will 
be remembered by many for her best selling novel “The 
Turn of the Road’, 


[. was “a great while since, a long, 
long time ago” that the sea flung a Chris- 
tian saint upon the shore of an Italian island 
and the holy man turned himself to silver 
where he lay. In this precious and amaz- 
ing condition he was found by natives, 
who built him a cathedral and worshipped 
him happily for hundreds of years. They 
give him a day of every June when his 
countenance is made to shine by proud and 
reverent polishing of its silver surface. 
The little streets are blessed as he is car- 
ried through them. The four corners of 
the earth are blessed as his body is inclined 
to the rocks which Ulysses passed by, to 
the peacock-blue and violet sea and to the 
smoking mountain. From the large new 
hotels and the small ancient houses come 
showers of colored paper and roses and af- 
fectionate laughter, which follows the 
progress of this dear saint as he is carried 
through the streets by his people. 

It may be that the existence of such a 
precious miracle in their midst keeps re- 
ligious enthusiasm very warm in the 
hearts of these islanders, and perhaps this 
is why no other spot sees the great Festa 
of the Corpus Christi celebrated with an- 
cient rites so pure, so unhampered by com- 
monsense, so little perturbed by humor: 
which is why I came to see it. 

We stayed at the Palace Hotel in spite 
of its orchestra which played European 
and American music every evening. An 
essay should be written concerning the de- 
testation of music which sometimes over- 









whelms a traveler after months of voyages, 
and sojourns in hotels, but this has not yet 
been dealt with. 

Many people were on the island and 
many joys preceded the Festa, but never 


the joy of silence. In the narrow streets 
dense crowds of a virile and childlike 
population thronged and pushed and over- 
flowed on to the shores and hillsides, for 
these were giorni di festa and it was neces- 
sary to make a noise. 

I was prepared for religious ceremony 
by certain loud explosions which occurred 
just as we were choosing lace tablecloths 
from a tiny shop. My friend cried out that 
the Bolsheviks or anti-Fascists were per- 
petrating fresh outrage; but the sales- 
woman held her wares against the light 
with a plump and comfortable hand. 
““Niente! Niente!” she said, “they are only 
bombs being tried on the Cathedral steps 
for the Festa of the Corpus Christi. It is 
a great Festa and it must be known if the 
bombs are good.” Judging by their de- 
tonations the bombs were excellent; but 
so many were tested that there seemed dan- 
ger of exhausting the supply, thus causing 
the sun of a great and sacred festival to 
rise upon a bombless day! 

The solemn morning dawned, or more 
accurately speaking burst for me at 5 A. 
M., when I was wakened by an immense 
sound of brass instruments playing a 
spirited march. I had not gone to sleep 
till three o’clock owing to the presence of 
several mosquitoes, which had somehow 
got within the netting so laboriously pre- 
pared to keep them out. At this fresh out- 
rage I rose—wearily, but with the swift- 
ness of anger—and from my window saw 
a large brass band giving tongue under 
the ilex and oleander which leaned so de- 
lightfully over a garden wall. 

It seemed as though I could hardly wait 
to ask our hall porter the meaning of such 
a disturbance. When I did so his face 


radiated happiness. 
“Ah, but yes! 


They are musicians im- 
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ported from the main land for the cele- 
bration of the Corpus Christi. A magni- 
ficent band. Ma splendida! splendida!” 
He told me further that it had cost I do 
not know how many lire and consisted of 
I do not remember how many persons. 
This large and enthusiastic group drifted 
about the island all day, its musical con- 
tents bursting forth temperamentally amid 
the vineyards, the streets and the startling 
beauty of the mountains, so that I never 
knew where to expect it. But everyone— 
or nearly everyone—on the island was 
happy. The auguries were excellent. My 
neighbor’s gardener, who polished the sil- 
ver face of his saint found that face to be 
benign, ‘Si, molto molto benine sta mat- 
tina!” 

“But is it not always benign?” I asked, 
wondering that vicissitudes of temper 
should be ascribed to Christian saints. 

“But no! Sometimes it is displeased, 
and then we know that wrong has been 
done or that disaster may arrive from the 
mountain.” 

I find it difficult to describe the religious 
procession which culminated in the blessing 
of the Corpus Christi under a burning 
Italian sun. A malevolent writer, possess- 
ing the distinction which is accorded to 
literary malevolence, has said that a sacred 
ceremony on this island is more like a 
polonaise than a procession. I will let it 
go at that. 

From an upper window of the piazza I 
saw only the end of the occasion, and re- 
member how that happy and excited popu- 
lace thronged and writhed beneath us. It 
almost engulfed the acolytes and young 
priests—if so they were—who could only 
be distinguished from the crowd by their 
gorgeous colored raiment. 

The sacred blessing for which so large 
a band and so many bombs had been im- 
ported, took place upon a precariously con- 
trived platform festooned with flowers. 
Quick as a thought the great moment came 
and went: bearers of the sacred burden 
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stepped down among the crowd, and the 
brass band exploded into a high and 
spirited uproar of martial music. 

Thousands of years have dropped away 
since Grecian men and maidens danced and 
shouted and ran with the running wind 
under just such a burning sun to celebrate 
the hour of a god they loved. 

The day went by. The band was stilled 
at last and all the noisy happiness, so I sat 
on my balcony alone in the dusk and looked 
out over the sea. 

Imagine, if you can, all that has been 
said of beauty and a summer night: moon- 
light and water, fantastic and lovely shapes 
of rocks against the sky. What words 
can tell of that sky and its stars? Its waters 
“at their priest-like task of pure ablu- 
tion?” One knows that on such a time as 
this and on such a land the great Aeneas 
kissed his Queen, that Charybdis flung her 
spirit upward through the sea in terrible 
ecstasy till the stars dripped water, and 
that there was wild shrill singing upon 
Ulysses’ rocks. 

Then the moon came. Like Kipling’s 
sun it rose “huge and amazing.” It made 
the sea shine and flash, and just below my 
terrace the great rocks, which seemed to 
have left the island and to have been ar- 
rested by some august hand just as they 
were stalking magnificently out to mid- 
ocean, were black and superb against this 
flashing sea. 

Such beauty and drama cannot be en- 
dured with philosophy. They make the 
soul tug at its moorings. Life! What is 
its mystery? What its consummation? 
And then suddenly the trance of pain and 
rapture was split wide by the hotel orches- 
tra, which burst into self-expression—its 
measures capering out of the windows on 
the joyous rage of “Shuffle off to Buffalo.” 
Brazen and triumphant this tune galloped 
into the garden and the night, and I knew 
that it would slip out over the sea of magic, 
where it would sound faint and thin but 
brazen still. 
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And now was to come the hour when 
people who had dined felt the need of 
noise. Jabs of sound began to rise from 
various hotels and villas whose twinkling 
lights were pretty and innocent. The voice 
of a great operatic tenor could soon be 
heard singing vociferously from three dif- 
ferent places and from different records 
and radios. It began with Pagliacci, strid- 
ent and tormented in the villa below. The 
heroic measures of Aida soon emerged 
ponderously from a tea room at the left; 
and a little way up the dark Rock of Con- 
stantine there tripped the aria from Ri- 
goletto. A jazz orchestra or two flung 
themselves enthusiastically into the rum- 
pus, while a woman’s voice singing at 
incredible altitudes was lifted spasmodi- 
cally above it. Now and again the vol- 
ume of noise lowered itself sufficiently to 
uncover the sound of a piano in the act of 
being played upon with immense speed 
and competence. 

Thus came civilization to the rocks and 
vineyards of an Italian island. 


Relief from the hotel orchestra came 
later than usual; its generous extension of 
noise was probably a largesse to the great- 
est religious event of the year. 

The night was advancing to middle age 
before our musical menagerie subsided, 
and quiet began to descend upon the Ital- 
ians. But precisely at twelve o’ciock the is- 
land blew up! That rehearsal of bombs on 
the Cathedral steps burst forth into terrific 
achievement. There were detonations 
which shook the earth and threatened the 
heavens. Wild flames streamed upward 
from behind our hotel and the once white 
walls of villas now red in the awful light, 
leapt from the darkness—leapt, vanished 
and leapt again. 

“Che belezza! Ah! Che belazza!” 
cried enthusiastic voices from the balcony 
below. 

And then it was really over. Humbled, 
shattered, and cautious I crept under the 
mosquito netting, and my shutters were 
closed willingly against the Italian night. 
































Oliver Jenkins lives in Concord, New Hampshire. His 
chief interest is in the novel of which Heaven ty Bones, 
published in 1928, is an important example. He has 
had a great deal of verse printed, however, some of which 
we hope to include in later issues, Election Day is a frag- 
ment of a work in progress. 


[.. IS ELECTION day. Samson awakes 
with a start and sits up in bed as though 
snapped by a spring. All at once he 
remembers that it is election day and he 
laughs thinking how strange it is that he 
can get out of bed in the morning as gover- 
nor and maybe get into bed at night as 
senator. Maybe. His head feels dizzy 
and tired, full of whirligigs that refuse to 
stop their crazy buzzing revolutions. It 
must have been after three o’clock when 
he fell asleep, he thinks, and his mind was 
a muddle of speculation and smoke, but 
strangely enough in his dreams he was a 
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Drawing by Gordon Tolman 


small boy riding an elevator up a terrify- 
ing skyscraper. He tries to recapture the 
dream and the strange fright that possessed 
him. 

There is no time to be wasted in remem- 
bering dreams, however, especially upon 
a morning that may see dreams come true. 
Already the roads to the polls are thronged 
with citizens, and windy arguments have 
begun in the entrances to voting places. 
Red-faced forecasters with the last of the 
campaign cigars stuck in mouth corners 
are airing their views, and all over the 
countryside the general stores are tending 
to the wants of early risers on their way 
to the Town Halls to mark their ballots. 
Motor cars race in spirals of dust over 
the hills, into misty valleys, through dim 
covered bridges with a cargo of votes wear- 
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ing hats and store suits and bright brown 
shoes; countless horses neigh in their stalls 
recognizing a holiday, eager to be har- 
nessed to buckboard, surrey, carryall; and 
small boys pedal the bicycles pell-mell 
to villages to find their orating fathers and 
wheedle the price of ice-cream cones from 
them. What a day! Now is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of their 
party. Young bloods seeking attention 
from the multitude shout, “Who’ll gimme 
odds on Cass?” “Odds? It’s an even bet.” 
The challenges flourish, but there are no 
bets. Except that somebody will trundle 
somebody else in a wheelbarrow down a 
hundred main streets tomorrow morning. 
Who will win? “Samson by five thou- 
sand,” say the Samson lieutenants upon the 
eve of the election. ‘We are confident 
of a five thousand majority for our candi- 
date,” say the Cass lieutenants. The bal- 
lots walk broadly grinning into the stuffy 
booths. Everybody loves a winner. 

Samson goes into the bathroom and 
brushes his teeth, and widens his mouth 
into a smile at the mirror. Under his eyes 
are little pouches, dark, ringed with sleep- 
lessness. Well, there will be plenty of 
time to sleep after tonight. Shave. Every 
time a man turns around he fumbles for 
a razor. Once jokes in humorous maga- 
zines were aimed at women because they 
took so long to dress, but that was before 
bobbed hair and the corsetless age. 

It is a pleasant sort of a day, even though 
the sun is lost in yellow haze, and in the 
west there are a few clouds piling up. A 
few clouds can not hurt an election, how- 
ever, not unless they hold a downpour to 
be released at precisely five o’clock when 
all the workers swarm out of begrimed 
factories. Once, he thinks, there was a 
politician who blamed his defeat upon a 
snowstorm. It would give one a feeling 
ot grand martyrdom to say, “Well, I was 
beaten by a snowstorm.” 

Throttle. Down the hill to the Ward 
Five precinct. He is happy to see a news- 





paper reporter and a cameraman at the 
doorway. “Governor, how about a pose 
at the ballot-box?” The Governor, one 
of the early voters in his own ward. He 
should have seen to it that Linda came 
along, too. She would vote at noontime. 
Remember to send the car for her. How- 
do-you-do. Thank you. Is this your lit- 
tle boy? Growing up fast, almost as big 
as your dad already, aren’t you?! Thank 
you. Thank you. No, thank you, ’m 
driving my own car. 

When he arrives at headquarters there 
is already a throng of lookers-on. Good 
morning, Senator! Now, now, not so soon, 
please. Got the charts and tables arranged? 
He shakes hands with Carroll for the 
benefit of the gallery. Carroll says, “Un- 
derstand they’re voting up to the usual 
strength in the state. That’s a good sign 
because we’ve got to poll a big vote in the 
small towns to offset Cass’s work in Birm- 
ingham and Grassburg.” 

There is nothing to do but wait. Sit 
with your feet ona desk and wait. The 
defendant awaited the verdict stoically. 
Carroll declares that the first town to re- 
port will be Pebble Creek. It has twenty- 
two inhabitants and nine voters. In 1926 
it was five to four, In 1928 it went six 
to three. “You always carry Pebble Creek, 
don’t you, Governor?” A standing joke. 
Samson laughs. “Well, they say as Pebble 
Creek goes, so goes the state.” Sure. As 
Maine goes so goes the Union. An im- 
becilic fallacy, thinks Samson, that needs 
only a Democratic year to upset its pride. 

Sit and wait. Babble, smoke, laughter. 
People coming in and going out. Call 
up old lady Memblestein. She’s always 
with a Samson ticket. Work fast when the 
factory whistles blow and the black horde 
funnels out of the numbered gates. 

Samson’s mind is a kaleidoscope of 
colored thoughts that are like extravagant 
tumblers in a sideshow. A whole bevy of 
them dance, pirouette, cut up exotic capers 
and go through their routine of slapstick. 
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Here they come doing somersaults, tossing 
each other over their shoulders, falling 
upon the ground in obscene postures. In 
the main ring, however, ladeees and gentle- 
men, in the main ring, are the star adagio 
dancers named Victory and Defeat. 

The first town reports. It is not Pebble 
Creek but Carterstown with ninety votes 
for Samson and eighty-one votes for Cass. 
There is a barometer for you. ‘‘No sense 
in putting any stock in it,” says Samson 
pessimistically. 

Tables are set in order. Counters and 
checkers take their places in readiness for 
the avalanche of reports. The polls are 
closing now everywhere except in the cities. 
The batteries of telephones begin their 
nervous jingling. Workers with long 
sheets of ruled paper take down what 
voices are cackling into the receivers. 

Take it easy. The jury is out deliberat- 
ing on its verdict. The babel of voices 
rises, falls, blends in a cacophonous razzle- 
dazzle. Well, here I am. Samson, the 
governor of the commonwealth. My fate 
is in your hands. Be careful not to drop it. 
If there were only a cup of coffee here. 
Who wants to bring in some coffee? Why, 
coffee is all arranged for. It will be here 
at any moment. 

Voices chanting columns of figures. 
Voices wrangling and plaintive over tele- 
phones. Too many women around. Since 
women have got their way they like to 
dress up in tea-party gowns and keep a 
candidate all tied up in ribbons of bon- 
mots. Don’t they realize that this is a 
campaign? This is election night, ladies. 
A night for swaggering and cursing and 
falling drunkenly into gutters. How many 
of you ladies would like to lie in a gut- 
ter? I wonder what is keeping John Le- 
man? He ought to be in here with those 
Birmingham figures. If he would only 
hurry! ! can tell by his face how the bat- 
tle is going. 

“Well, Governor,” says Carroll. ““You’ve 
got a pretty lead so far.” ‘What are the 
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percentages? Anybody figured up the 
percentages!” “We’re working on them.” 
Working on them. Go ahead and work 
on them. You can’t expect to work on 
them all night. Well, well, well, here 
they are. Cass is falling off twenty per- 
cent from 1928, and I’m gaining eight 
percent. Keep that up and I’ll win. 

Wonder where Linda is. Seems as 
though she should be here at my side. 
but perhaps she is on her way now. I 
must have a talk with Linda. She is a 
wonderful woman, and I ought to appre- 
ciate her. Sometime [ll ask her about 
Cass. Probably she has forgotten it. Let 
it be forgotten as a flower is forgotten. 
What kind of sense was that? Who said 
that Webster, Burke, Patrick Henry? No, 
it was something from a poem that young 
Sayre liked to quote. A queer fellow with 
his head full of poetry and such trash. 
Still, he might go a long way with so much 
natural brilliance in saying things. He has 
a remarkable memory. If I could only re- 
member the things that I’ve learned! It 
would be a cinch writing a speech. Funny 
the things a fellow learns and forgets. 
Like dates and quotations. Once I could 
reel off all the kings of England without 
a slip, but now I can’t remember. Let me 
see, Alfred the Great, James I. Cromwell. 
No, it is Charles I and Cromwell, only 
Cromwell wasn’t a king, he was just a 
roundhead and rather a common sort of 
fellow. Stili he knew what he wanted and 
and got it. Well, here is Linda now. 
Hello, my dear. No, I am not busy at 
all. I’m just waiting for coffee and the 
reports from Birmingham. 

“Tt all depends on Birmingham,” says 
Carroll. “I don’t think that they can over- 
come your lead.” 

“Well, when are we going to hear from 
Birmingham? ” 

“Any time, now. We’re trying to get 
Leman on the wire. He’s down there 
checking up.” 

There is great agitation throughout the 
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headquarters. Samson abandons the tables 
of hieroglyphics that announce him six 
thousand in the lead. A man with a paper 
stalks hurriedly into the room. 

“Birmingham has gone for Cass,” he 
announces. . 

“We know that,” says Carroll. 
much?” 

“Five thousand, I hear.” 

“If he picks up a normal two thousand 
in Grassburg, we’re licked,” says Carroll 
dully. 

Suddenly Samson is tense with action. 
He makes a path through the crowd to the 
telephones. “Get Leman” he demands. 
“We're trying,” says a young man ex- 
citedly. “Well quit trying, and get him.” 

The room is silent since everybody re- 
cognizes that it is the time for the denoue- 
ment. A telephone jangles and sputters. 
“Give it to me,” says Samson. He strains 
for the voice in the receiver. “Leman,” 
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he says, “that you, John? Let’s have it.” 

Now he has hung up and he turns 
around towards the tight-pressed eaves- 
droppers and smiles wearily. “He led me 
by only three thousand,” he says. 

A cheer, goes up, and everybody begins 
shaking hands and even the teaparty ladies 
are forgetting their decorum. Hooray. 
The old warriors are ecstatic over again 
picking a winner and maybe now a few 
postmasterships will come their way. The 
young men are happy because they have 
begun right, on the winning side. 

In the distance is the blare of martial 
music. A band is coming to serenade the 
victorious candidate. The music comes 
boomingly nearer and the glare of red- 
fire reaches in waves to the windows. Pan- 
demonium is loosed and over it rise war- 
whoops demanding a speech. “You must 
thank the crowd,” says Linda in his ear. 
“T know,” says Samson, but he wishes he 
weren’t so damned tired. 


Mr. Ford lives in Keene during the summer and in 
Florida during the winter. Many will remember him 


as the author of various stories in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


SCENE 


*The interior of a log cabin. A door is open at back 
centre. At Right is seen a crude stone fireplace with log 
mantle, crane, bake oven, etc. In front of fireplace a 
spinning wheel and stool. Near that a rough table and 
half-log bench. At Left a four-post bed. A window 
with hinged shutter at back, 


PROLOGUE 
(Spoken by two unseen persons; or they may be seated 
in front row). 
lst Voice (a woman’s) “How perfectly 
ducky! So quaint and everything. Where 
is it supposed to be, and what?” 
2nd Voice ( a man’s) “You are looking 
into the home of Nathan Blake, on the 
main street of Upper Ashuelot, later 


by Sewell Ford 


known as Keene, N. H.” 

Ist Voice: “Well, the idea! 
going back some, isn’t it?” 

2nd Voice: “The year is 1748; the day, 
April 30th.” 

Ist Voice: “Why, that was before the 
Revolution! Mr. Blake must have been 
one of the first settlers.” 


That’s 


2nd Voice: “So he was. One of the 
first ten.” 

Ist Voice: “What a cute, old timey 
room! You know, I’ve always been crazy 


to live in a log cabin. So cozy and pictur- 
esque.” 

2nd Voice: “And so lacking in such 
things as bath-tubs, steam heat, electric 
light, and screen doors.” 

Ist Voice: “All the same, it must have 
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been lovely being a really and truly Colo- 
nial Dame, and knowing you were making 
History.” 

2nd Voice: “They made their own 
soap too, and candles, and butter in a hand 
churn.” 

Ist Voice: “But they looked so sweet 
in those tricky Puritan bonnets, and they 
were so good and so meek.” 


2nd Voice: “I wonder if they were— 
all of them.” 
Ist Voice: “Anyhow, those were the 


good old days. See how neat and comfy 
this cabin looks, with sunshine streaming 
in the open door.” 

2nd Voice: ‘Not to mention flies and 
gnats and mosquitoes.” 

Ist Voice: ‘And how calm, how peace- 
ful! No telephone bells ringing, no motor 
cars honking by. Nothing but a little 
breeze whispering through the tops of 
those tall pines. So placid, so restful, so 
secure, so—O-o-0-oh!” 

(An Indian appears in the doorway. 
He is semi-nude, carries a flint-lock gun. 
He stares about for a moment, prowls 
around the empty cabin, then silently goes 
out. ) 

Ist Voice: “Wha-wha-what was that?” 

2nd Voice: “A genuine First Settler 
who has been kicked out from his hunt- 
ing ground and doesn’t like it so much. 
One of the Squawkheag tribe, or maybe an 
Abenaquis.” 

Ist Voice: “But—but what is he doing 
here?” 

2nd Voice: “Just scouting around on 
the chance of collecting either a scalp or 
a prisoner. The French at Quebec will 
pay him well for either.” 

Ist Voice: “How awful of the French!” 

2nd Voice: “Your pious Colonists are 
bidding even higher for Indian scalps or 
French prisoners. You see, there’s a war 
on.” 

Ist Voice: ‘You don’t mean they actu- 
ally cut the tops off each others’ heads!” 

2nd Voice: “Oh, yes. Pretty custom, 
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isn’t it? But no scalp, no cash. That’s 
the way they run this war.” 

Ist Voice: ‘What is the war all about, 
anyway?” 

2nd Voice: ‘Well, it is something like 
this: A lean and disreputable old King 
in France is claiming all this land as his, 
while a fat and equally disreputable old 
King in England is trying to get it away 
fromhim. Sothe French have armed the 
Indians and sicced ’em on King George’s 
Colonists, and King George is siccing the 
Colonists on the French and Indians; and 
there you are—a perfectly good war with 
scalping and everything.” 

Ist Voice: “Is this Nathan Blake in 
the war!” 

2nd Voice: ‘Very much so. Just about 
two years ago there was an Indian raid on 
Upper Ashuelot. Nathan managed to get 
himself and his pretty young wife into 
the log fort. Then he ran back to drive 
his cows out of the barn and got caught. 
Six Indians surrounded him, so he claimed 
—when he didn’t make it ten.” 


Ist Voice: “Did-did they scalp Mr. 
Blake?” 
2nd Voice: “No. He was worth more 


as a prisoner. They took him to Canada, 
up near Quebec. But the military prisons 
were full so the French told the Indians 
to keep him in their village. Nathan 
found those savages weren’t such a bad lot, 
and they rather liked him. For Nathan 
was quite a stout fellow. He went into 
their running races and beat their local 
champs., he wrestled their huskiest braves 
and put them on their backs, and he was 
a better shot with a rifle. He picked up 
their language and told funny stories 
around the camp fire. They adopted him 
into the tribe.” 

lst Voice: “Imagine!” 

2nd Voice: “Try your imagination on 
this: About then the old chief died and 
his squaw called a council at which she 
told the braves that this young white man 
with the strong arms and the sinewy legs 
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and the jolly laugh ought to be the new 
chief. They elected him by a majority 
of two dozen clam shells and she finished 
the job by marrying him the same day.” 

Ist Voice: “But didn’t he tell her about 
the pretty wife he had at home?” 

2nd Voice: “If he did it didn’t get him 
anywhere. That squaw knew what she 
wanted and took it. Nathan Blake went 
on being her hubby and chief of the tribe 
for more than a year and a half. Then 
he and another prisoner were exchanged 
for the son of a French Count who had 
been captured near Swanzey. Yesterday 
word came that Nathan was on his way 
back. He was at Fort No. 4, up at 
Charlestown. He is due home today, 
should be here any minute.” 

Ist Voice: “How exciting! Where is 
Mrs. Blake?” 

2nd Voice: “Oh, she must be around 
somewhere. She has been living here all 
the time, waiting for Nathan to come 
back.” 

Ist Voice: “Does she know about— 
about the squaw? ” 

2nd Voice: “Everything. A story like 
that gets around. Yes, she knows.” 

Ist Voice: “Oh, Oh! What do you 
think she will have to say to Nathan, and 
what will Nathan say to her?” 

2nd Voice: ‘Why make wiid guesses 
when we are about to listen to the real 
thing. S-s-s-sh! Here comes Mrs. Blake 
sow.” 


Enter Mrs. Blake: A young, attractive woman, wear- 
ing a Colonial bonnet and a long cape over a homespun 
dress. (She comes in, closes and bars door, also shut- 
ter of window. From under her cape she produces an 
old hat which she hangs on a wooden peg by the door. 
Also from beneath the cape she brings out an old pair 
of boots, looks around the room thoughtfully, then places 
them under the bed. After a moment she pulls the boots 
a little farther out. She takes off the cape and bonnet; 
steps to a small mirror on the wall, arranges her hair, 
rubs her cheeks briskly; smiles, nods her head; opens win- 
down and door, sits at spinning wheel. 

A knock is heard at the door. 


Mrs. Blake (startled but recovering 
quickly) ; “Come!” 


Enter the Rev. Ebenezer Smeed, a red 
nosed person with solemn face and minis- 
terial manner. 

Rev. Smeed: “Peace be unto you, 
Elizabeth Blake, and unto all your house- 
hold.” 

Mrs. Blake: “Meaning peace to Na- 
than, I suppose?” 

Rev. Smeed: “Aye, and also unto you, 
Daughter. This should be your day of 
great rejoicing.” 

Mrs. Blake: “Well, so I hope.” 

Rev. Smeed: “I bring good tidings. 
Your long missing husband has returned. 
Even now he reports at the Fort and will 
soon be here. The Lord taketh and the 
Lord giveth back. Let us kneel and offer 
thanks.” (He kneels). 

Mrs. Blake: “I would liefer keep my 
praying until I know for what I give 
thanks, Reverend Smeed.” 

Rev. Smeed: “Thou hast been listen- 
ing to wagging tongues, Betty Blake. On 
your knees to ask for grace and guidance.” 

Mrs. Blake: (shaking her head firmly) 
“No. A prayer from me now would rise 
no higher than the poles of a wigwam. 
I will wait.” 

Rev. Smeed; (rising and shrugging his 
shoulders) “As always, a willful soul, 
and I fear a rebellious nature. The spirit 
of meekness is not in you.” 

Mrs. Blake: “So you have told me be- 
fore. Mayhap you are right. I do not 
feel meek at this moment.” 

Rev. Smeed: “I know what is in your 
heart and I have come to urge you to cast 
out such bitterness. Your good man has 
been held captive among savages and has 
been forced to adopt savage ways. It was 
the will of the Lord and he bowed unto it.” 

Mrs. Blake: “Did Nathan send you to 
to say that to me?” 

Rev. Smeed: “I need no one to show 
me my duty as your pastor.” 

Mrs. Blake: “Well, you have done it, 
haven’t you? Dry work, I dare say. Now 
would a noggin of rum come amiss?” 
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(The mouth of the Rev. Smeed indi- 
cates that she has guessed right) 

(Mrs. Blake fetches jug from chimney 
nook, hands gourd cup to minister, pours 
generous drink) 

Mrs. Blake; 

Rev. Smeed: (with mock unction) 
“Water? For baptisms, for laving the 
hands—yes; in good Medford—never. 


(He raises noggin) ‘To a warm welcome 
for Nathan.” 


Mrs. Blake: 
in it.” 

Rev. Smeed: (having smacked his lips 
and wiped them on coat sleeve) “He 
returns to a comely wife, Mistress Blake.” 

Mrs. Blake: ‘Am I so, Rev. Smeed?” 

Rev. Smeed: ‘“Comelier than ever.” 

Mrs. Blake: “But you would like me 
better if I hung my head meekly?” 

Rev. Smeed: ‘Not with those eyes, 
Sister Blake; that is, were I merely a man 
and not your pastor.” (Pats her on 
shoulder) 

(Murmur of voices heard outside—a 
cheer or two) 

Rev. Smeed: (stepping quickly away) 
“He comes! Nathan is here. It is best 
I should leave you together.” 

Enter Nathan Blake. (As he passes 
Rev. Smeed in doorway he gives the min- 
ister an inquiring look. Rev. Smeed shrugs 
shoulders and exits. ) 

Nathan: (hesitates a moment, then 
holds out his arms) “Betty!” 

Mrs. Blake: (quietly, her chin up, 
eyes steady) “Well, Nathan?” 

Nathan: “I am come back, Betty.” 

Mrs. Blake: “So I see. May I ask if 
you come alone?” 

Nathan: “Alone? What do you mean?” 

Mrs. Blake: “I mean have you brought 
the Indian woman, the squaw you took 
for a wife up there?” 


“Water! ” 


“There shall be warmth 


Nathan: “The squaw who took me 
Betty. What else could I do? It was 
either that or death by torture. Besides, 
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it was the Lord’s will. Come! We will 
talk no more of this.” 

Mrs. Blake: “Oh, yes we will, Nathan. 
A lot more.” 

Nathan (sternly) “Woman!” 

Mrs. Blake: “Now don’t ‘Woman’ me, 
Nathan. I have lived here alone for two 
years, enduring cold and hunger and ter- 
ror of savages, and I am not afraid of an 
overgrown youth who frowns.” 

Nathan: “Youth indeed! The St. 
Francis braves reckoned me a man—the 
best among them.” 

Mrs. Blake: “And the St. Francis 
squaws, as well?” 

Nathan: ‘“Odds-bodds, woman! What 
a way to greet a husband whom the Lord 
has delivered back to you out of many dan- 
gers!” 

Mrs. Blake: 
thou, Nathan?” 

Nathan: “Thine, Elizabeth Blake, and 
wearied from long marches through the 
wilderness.” 

Mrs. Blake: “Then seat thyself, Na- 
than Blake, while I see if the Rev. Smeed 
has left thee a draft of rum. (lifts jug 
and shakes it). Yes, enough for one more 


“Whose husband art 


noggin. (pours into cup). Here. You 
may need it.” 
Nathan: (drinks) “Ah-h-h! Good 


Medford! A man’s drink.” 

Mrs. Blake: “It may help thee to tell 
of the savage woman. Was she young?” 

Nathan: “She was not old.” 

Mrs. Blake: ‘Was she comely?” 

Nathan: “Aye, as Indian women go.” 

Mrs. Blake: “I have heard that some 
of those Northern squaws are tall and well 
favored and straight as spruce trees.” 

Nathan: (somewhat cockily) “She was 
rated the best of the lot.” 

Mrs. Blake: “A queenly savage, eh? 
What was her name?” 

Nathan: “Awoshuka.” 

Mrs. Blake: ‘“Awoshuka. A pretty 


name, but long. I suppose you called her 
’Shuka for short?” 
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Nathan: (thumping table with fist and 
rising) “Enough of this! Am I to be 
put on trial by my wife? Truly my good 
neighbors would laugh if they could hear.” 

Mrs. Blake: “They have laughed their 
fill at me, Nathan Blake; and marveled 
to know how I liked being second to a 
squaw.” 

Nathan: “She was the widow of an 
Indian chief to whose place I was chosen. 
It was not of my doing. I tell you I but 
bowed to the will of the Lord.” 

Mrs. Blake: “Was it the Lord’s will, 
though? Was it not more the will of the 
queenly Awoshuka? ” 

Nathan: “I command you to put her 
out of your mind.” 

Mrs. Blake: “Hast put her out of thine, 
Nathan?” 


Nathan: (after striding up and down 
the room) ‘Woman, I will not be ques- 
tioned further.” 

Mrs. Blake: “Very well, Nathan.” (she 
goes to spinning wheel, spins and hums a 
hymn. ) 

Nathan: (storming angrily about) “A 
pretty pass! I come back after winning 
my way through many dangers. I, who 
have ruled a tribe of savages! I, who am 
hailed as hero by my fellow townsmen. 
And my wife puts me on trial!” 

(Mrs. Blake continues to spin and hum) 

Nathan: “Stop that damned singing.” 

Mrs. Blake: (mockingly) “Thus say- 
eth the great chief to his squaw.” (goes on 
humming ) 

Nathan: (spreading hands in despair) 
“What a woman!” 

Mrs. Blake: “Then you find me differ- 
ent from others? Thank you, Nathan.” 

Nathan: “Oh, well! You always could 
talk me down. (He walks to window and 
looks out) “What a goodly lot of firewood! 
Someone has been swinging an axe for 
thee.” 

Mrs. Blake: “Aye. A friend.” 

Nathan: “What friend?” 


Mrs. Blake: “You may have forgotten 
him. Obadiah Nimms.” 

Nathan; “Obie Nimms, he of the curly 
red hair and the lispy tongue? The town 


tinker! Him?” 
Mrs. Blake: ‘The same one.” 
Nathan: “Huh! I remember finding 


him waiting at your gate in Wrentham, be- 
fore we were wed. I picked him up and 
pitched him into a snow drift.” 

Mrs. Blake: “I know. You boasted of 
it as you came in.” 

Nathan: “So he’s been skulking around 
while I’ve been gone, has he?” 

Mrs. Blake: “Obadiah has been kindly 
and helpful. He has learned to play the 
fiddle very nicely.” 

Nathan: “Huh! (turns from window 
and strides about. Catches sight of old 
hat on peg) “Whose hat is that?” 

Mrs. Blake: (casually) ‘“Obadiah’s, 
I suppose.” 

Nathan: “Ill save him the trouble of 
coming for it.” (snatches hat from peg 
and scales it through window. Hangs his 
own hat in its place.) 

Mrs. Blake: “At least, Obadiah can 
teach thee manners.” 

Nathan: “And I could twist off his 
scrawny neck—like that.” (snaps thumb 
and forefinger ) 

Mrs. Blake: 
tain!” 

Nathan: (scowls, shakes his head, glares 
about room until his glance comes to the 
bed. He spies boot-tops. Looks at Mrs. 
Blake, then back at bed. Goes over and 
drags out boots. Holds them up accus- 
ingly. “And who leaves his boots under 
thy bed, Mistress Blake?” 

Mrs. Blake: “How careless of Oba- 
diah!” 

Nathan: “A carelessness that will cost 
him his puny life. I—IDll—Where is the 
sniveling sneak?” (starts for door) 

Mrs. Blake: “That’s right! Go bel- 
lowing about the town like a mad bull. 
Tell them what you suspect. It will give 
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“Hear the great chief- 








the gossips something else than a squaw 
wife to cackle about. But you will not find 
Obadiah. Three days ago he left for Bos- 
ton to work in the ship chandlery of his 
uncle.” 


Nathan: ‘Then I deal first with you, 
woman.” 
Mrs. Blake: “Wilt thou wring my 


neck, then?” 

Nathan: (after standing before her for 
a moment clasping and unclasping his fin- 
gers) “I wish to God I could, but I—I 
cannot.” 

Mrs. Blake: “Thy muscles may be hard, 
Nathan, but thine heart is still the soft 
heart of a boy. Perhaps you are about to 
forgive me, as you expect me to forgive 
thee?” 

Nathan: “No. There are some things 
a husband does not forgive. I could have 
thee haled before the Church Council and 
branded with the scarlet letter.” 

Mrs. Blake: “And you would name 
Obadiah? How great a hero would you 
be after that? Betrayed by a fiddling tin- 
ker!” 

Nathan: (Groans and drops into a chair, 
his head in his hands) ‘However you 


coul| take up with such sculch! You, 
Betty!” 
Mrs. Blake: “And you, Nathan, en- 


charmed by a red squaw!” 

Nathan: “But I was not. 
trapped. It was the will of—” 

Mrs. Blake: “We have been over that. 
And perchance in my loneliness I was over- 
come by the Lord’s will, also. Was she 
very queenly, this Awoshuka? ” 

Nathan: “She was nigh to being an old 
hag, and evil tempered at that, if thee must 
know.” 

Mrs. Blake: 
boasting now.” 

Nathan: “I am telling the bitter truth. 
That squaw was a she-devil.” 

Mrs. Blake: “Well, my Obadiah wasn’t 
so much, either.” 

Nathan: “Betty!” 
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I was en- 


“Ah-h-h-h! 


You are not 


Mrs. Blake: ‘Something of a tame, 
house-cat sort of person; useful to have 
around at times, but such a bore.” 

Nathan: “Did he make love to thee?” 


Mrs. Blake: “He did try, but always 
his mouth hung open so silly that I could 
but laugh.” 

Nathan: (stares at her, scratches his 
head) ‘But—but his hat on the peg, his 
damned boots under the bed?” 


Mrs. Blake: “I put them there just 
before you came.” 
Nathan: “You! But why?” 


Mrs. Blake: ‘To show you what might 
have happened had I so willed it; and to 
discover mayhap, if I was still loved.” 


Nathan: “Betty, I swear it.” (starts 
toward her) 
Mrs. Blake: “Wait. I must know how 


we are to face the gossips. They will be 
clucking and clacking about the savage 
woman, and there will be some talk of how 
Obadiah left so hastily. Not only from 
the old dames. Some of the men are wont 
to leer and chuckle. And I am no meek 
wife to walk among them shrinking at 
your side with my head lowered.” 

Nathan: “Nor shall you. I may seem 
a boy to you, Betty, but men know me as 
a man. They have made me Moderator 
of the Town Council, Captain of the Fort. 
From Lower Ashuelot to Beaver Brook I 
shall rule, and not with a soft heart. If 
any beldame cannot still her tongue it shall 
be slit, and the man who dares leer at the 
wife of Nathan Blake shall feel my fist 
on his slimy eyes.” 

Mrs. Blake: “A blustery, big-chief 
speech, Nathan, but not unpleasant to my 
ears. And these are days when a wife is 
lucky to have a chieftain-husband.” 

Nathan: “No luckier than he to have 
a wife like thee, Betty.” 

(They embrace ) 

Nathan: “Now, Betty, we will walk 
through the town with our chins up, both 
of us.” 
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Mrs. Blake: “First, Nathan, let us offer 
thanks. I feel prayerful now.” 

Nathan: “And I, too, Betty.” 

(They kneel.) ° 

Ist Voice: “They did a lot of praying 
in those days, didn’t they?” 


2nd Voice: “Perhaps they needed to 
pray a lot.” 


CURTAIN 
*The story of Nathan Blake’s capture and return is in- 
cluded in most histories of Keene and Cheshire County. 
The site of his cabin is marked by a tablet. 8S. F. 


Quaint Prophet 
by Henry Davis Nadig 


New England elders never worry 
About December’s snowy flurry. 
Prophets of all varieties, 

They never cater to or please 

With sage prognostications of 

The whims of things that hang above. 
Rather the Yankee sits alone 
Beneath the winter monotone, 
Content to save his comments till 
The New Year shines upon the hill. 
No word or sign he gives to warn us 


Till the sun’s ’way into Capricornus; 


His reticence then is still unique— 

He waits almost till Spring to speak! 

When the moon runs high in February 

The oldest Yankee yet is chary: 

How earth begins to ease the snows. 

Perhaps then, just before the Spring, 
He’ll tell you what the weather’ll bring,— 
He must see how the March wind blows, 

But never ask him anything! 


Henry Davis Nadig writes the Cheshire Cat column in the Keene Sentinel. 
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The moonlight falls on hill and plain— 
The moonlight falls on me: 

The moon brings madness to the brain, 
But the mad are only those who see 
No yesterdays . . . nor days to be. 


Plant your beans when moons are bright, 
And you have beans to sell; 

But painted posts are set at night, 
And all the fruiting things as well, 
When moons are dark and cast no spell. 


The sun, which burns the world at noon, 
Holds like a savage beast 

His prey in an enchanted swoon, 
Till time itself has almost ceased, 
And waits, unshriven, for the priest. 


Stars fall on silvery lagoons, 
And grey clouds float on rivers. 
The wind has died upon the dunes; 


And each cold moon-drenched garden shivers, 
And in the hills the scared coon quivers. 


The moon, inexorable, draws 
From vast primeval depths, the sea: 
Iam soold. .. yet would I.pause, 
And pierce the radiant mystery, 


The chains of dreams and madness spun... 


I am too old to face the sun! 
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Off in the meddows where lies a hay stack, 
Comes a rugged old man to his weathered shack. 
Wears a black sock on one foot, gray on the other, 


Bares a milk pail in one hand, stool in tother. 


“Well blow me down”, he mutters away, 
Me keow hain’t give but a quart today, 
Takes out his knife and cuts some plug. 


Gets a glass of beer from an antique jug. 


Calls to his wife, “Hay, Nelly dear’’. 
“You git to making a bach of beer. 
Now off we leave on a rocky road. 


In front of us jumps a spotted toad. 


It’s getting smooth, we hit the tar. 
In back of us lies the country far. 
We’ve passed an elm, and now we part. 


Real New Hampshire’s behind, but still in our heart. 


Mrs. James, wife of Alexander James, noted Dublin artist, won the Baker prize for 
individual acting at Durham in 1932. Her son, Michael, is age eleven. 
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An Evening With Gertrude Stein 


Mr. Brown, well known for his novels of Virginia 
and Africa, is of long New England ancestry. His pres- 
ent home in Dublin, N. H., built by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, was occupied by Senator Beveridge 
when the latter was writing his Life of John Marshall. 


—_—— I sat between Gertrude 
Stein and Alice B. Toklas at dinner. Dur- 
ing the meal the distinguished author 
talked like an ordinary, quite ordinary per- 
son. On the whole I found Toklas rather 
the more interesting of the two. 

After dinner, Gertrude Stein was pre- 
vailed upon, easily, to read selections from 
her “Portraits.” I had always supposed 
that she wrote her stuff—as a communist 
friend of mine says he takes the oath of 
allegiance to the United States—with her 
tongue in her cheek. But I was mistaken. 

As she opened her book, a rapt, almost 
fanatical look came into her eyes, as if she 
were approaching the holy of holies. Her 
voice grew strong, powerful, that none of 
the score of persons present might miss a 
word. 

And she read sincerely, there was no 
doubt about that. As sincerely as a small 
child—a small child of arrested develop- 
ment—holding her book upside down and 
pretending to read. Only she heid her 
book right side up—I looked to see. She 
read: 


“To be back, to attack back. Attack 
back. What do you mean by attack back. 
To be back to be back to attack back. 

“What do you mean by, what do you 
mean by to be clean to be a queen to be 
mean, what do you mean to mean to be 
a queen to be clean. What do you mean. 
What do you mean. What do you mean 
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by readdressing a queen. The address 
the readdress they readdress in between. 

“That is what is said of a cardinal a 
red cardinal a singing cardinal, a sing- 
ing red cardinal sing them a song. When 
you believe that black is red, do you be- 
lieve that black is red. 

“The story of asunder is not thunder 
the story of the thunder is not asunder. 
Do tenderly address and run. The story 
of do tenderly address and run is the 
story of the sons of a son. And how 
many whites are there. 

“Not anywhere in there. 

“What did you say. 

“What did he say. 

“What did they say. 

“What did they say. 

“They didn’t say anything.” 


This, she said, was a portrait of Jo 
Davidson. If she’d said it was a vignette 
of a boiler factory in South Bend, I’d have 
believed her. But then I’m like that— 
gullible, you know. (I’ve often thought 
that if I wrote a book of travels, I’d have 
to call it “Gullible Travels.’’) 

“T will now read you a valentine to 
Sherwood Anderson,” she said. 

After a beginning which I think may 
fairly be called irrelevant, she wound up 
with a dramatic burst: 


“A very little snail. 

“A medium sized turkey. 

“A small band of sheep. 

“A fair orange tree. 

“All nice wives aze like that. 
“Listen to them from here. 
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“Oh. 

“You did not have an answer. 

“Here. 

“Yes. 

“Very fine is my valentine. 

“Very fine and very mine. 

“Very mine is my valentine very mine 
and very fine. 

“Very fine is my valentine and mine, 
very fine very mine and mine is my valen- 
tine.” 


The rest of it was more discursive and 
less passionate. She did not read it all: 
said it was too long, and I speculated on 
how jealous a jealous wife would become 
whose husband received such a valentine. 
Still I sat silent. Some Works of Art 
affect me like that: I become positively 
tongue-tied—dumb, you know. The few 
words that did pop into my mind weren’t 
suitable for a mixed company—ladies pre- 
sent and all. 


But our host—Bob Lovett’s a wonderful 
chap: never at a loss for a word—cleared 
his throat and suggested: 

“Couldn’t you—er—tread us something 
about some one we don’t know?” 


Personally I did not feel as if I were 
really acquainted with either Jo Davidson 
or Sherwood Anderson from what I had 
heard; but I hoped that my countenance, 
which is what is called a speaking counte- 
nance—opposite of a poker face—would 
show eagerness to hear more. 

And Gertrude Stein was willing, more 
than willing. She would read us the por- 
trait of a Frenchman. I never gathered 
whether he was an artist or some one mixed 
up in the Stravisky affair. Anyway I 
was glad she hadn’t spoken to me during 
dinner the way she wrote. I hardly know 
what reply I should have made. Just to 
think of it made me feel as if I had swal- 
lowed a bad oyster. 

After the Stravisky affair—which, in 
case you should wish to look it up, was 


called OR, AND THEN SILENCE— 
she read, SHE BOWED TO HER BRO- 
THER. 


“The story of how she bowed to her 
brother. 

“Who has whom as his. 

‘Did she bow to her brother. When she 
saw him 

“Any long story. 
to her brother. 

“Sometimes not. 


“She bowed to her brother. Accident- 
ally. When she saw him. 


“Often as well. As not. 


“She did not. Bow to her brother. 
When she saw him. Saw him. 


“This could happen. Without. Him. 

“Everybody finds in it a sentence that 
pleases them. 

“This is the story included in. How 
she bowed to her brother. 

“Could another brother have a grand 
daughter. 


“No. But. He could have a grandson. 


“This has nothing to do with the other 
brother of whom it is said that we read 
she bowed to her brother. 


“There could be a union between read- 
ing and learning. 

“And now everybody. 
bowed. To her brother.” 


Again I found it impossible to think of 
an appreciative word; but good old Bob 
came to the rescue: 

“That’s a—er—a cartoon, is it not?” 

“Yes,” Gertrude replied gratefully, 
“that is a cartoon.” (It was easy to see 
that she responded to kindness. ) 

Then she read something else. I was 
sorry, when it was too late, that I hadn’t 
thought of calling it a “lilting ditty” to 
her. It might have made a hit, like Bob’s 
“cartoon”—though I’m not sure but that 
cartoons have a more professional air. 
“Lilting ditty” sounds a trifle old-fash- 


ioned. 


Of how she bowed 


Reads. She 
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She read several other things, in her res- 
onant voice. Some words she accented 
more: some words she accented less. I 
had a feeling that it saddened her because 
she co.ld not accent them all more—those 
dear, dear words that she had chosen and 
arranged all by herself. They weren’t 
just dictionary words to her—one felt that 


—they were Gertrude Stein words. She 
might have mad= them herself, if the dic- 
tionary hadn’t thought of them first. 
Well, all things come to an end. But 
that night, as I was fading away in sleep, 
it occurred to me how fortunate it was that 
Gertrude Stein and Picasso didn’t marry 
and bring forth a brood of little Picsteins. 
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Drawing by Gerome Brush 
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by George Stewart 


MAIN STREET BOYHOOD. By George Stewart.— 

In contrast with the boyhoods of those whose parents 
remained in the East—of those who are growing up now 
in a planned economy—this article presents a lively, rug- 
ged interest. The author, now minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Stamford, Connecticut, summers 
in Harrisville, N. H. 


O.. TOWN, Baxter Springs, located 
on the Spring River in Cherokee County 
in the extreme southeastern corner of Kan- 
sas was not unlike four or five thousand 
other towns at the turn of the century. 
Along with Wichita, Kansas, and Seneca, 
Missouri, it had been one of the shipping 
points for cattle driven north from Texas, 
Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. It 
had one straggling business street with 
the usual general stores, blacksmith shops, 
the full complement of lodges, lawyers, 
butcher shops, banks, doctors and dentists. 
The local truckman had organized a band. 
There was a decayed hotel which had been 
a watering place in more prosperous years 
when the springs had been thought to con- 
tain healing salts. The houses were nearly 
all frame, many unpainted, with the ex- 
ception of a few substantial brick and stone 
residences which dated from the 50’s and 
60's. 

On Saturdays Main Street was jammed 
with horses and mules tied to hitching 


poles in front of the stores. On this day 
Indians came in great numbers—Qua- 
paws, Modocs, Wyandottes, Chickasaws, 
and a few Creeks and Osages from further 
south. They rode in buckboards with 
many children, one rich fellow indeed had 
a hearse. He drove on the box while his 
squaw and numerous papooses looked out 
through the frosted glass. The red men, 
their squaws and families dressed in gaudy 
blanket cloth with bright red, green and 
yellow yarn braided into their coarse black 
hair hanging down over both shoulders 
in front. Upon their heads were large 
sombreros with gay bands of beadwork. 
Soft moccasins not unskillfully decorated 
with dyed porcupine quills, covered their 
feet as they walked silently and often with 
great dignity over the limestone flagging. 
Native silver ornaments added to silk ker- 
chiefs were knotted about their necks. Some 
of them were tall and handsome, many 
were squat, inclined to heaviness as they be- 
came older, with masque like faces, as if cut 
out of brown butter.. The Indians seldom 
had anything to trade or sell, save horses, 
living for the most part upon money the 
Government paid them at stated intervals. 

White farmers generally came in with 
loaded wagons. They often ran year long 
accounts at stores with never the exchange 
of a single dollar, trading chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, guineas, pigs, cattle, but- 
ter, eggs, hay and grain, for clothing, 
shoes, groceries and farm implements and 
not infrequently for professional ser- 
vice. Doctors received smoked hams or a 
butchered shoat for delivering a baby, and 
lawyers were often content with a horse 
or side of beef for writing a will or arrang- 
ing a divorce. 

In spite of the Kansas Prohibition Law 
and a Federal interdict against selling li- 
quor to Indians the red skins secured all 
the whiskey they wished from white 
friends who purchased from the drug 
stores. Nearly every Saturday night while 
the band played, as farmers traded horses 
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and women talked of children, chickens’ 
diseases, or new Butterick patterns, some 
Indian would start a fight. There would 
be guttural shouts, the rip of a knife 
through a rawhide shirt, the sound of moc- 
casined feet running, the rapid unhitching 
of a horse and the thunder of hoofs as a 
White Bird, a Kicking Hoof, a Black 
Eagle or a Fish Hawk sped on his way 
ahead of deputy sheriffs to the Border of 
the Indian Territory. 

Late at night when farmers and In- 
dians had all but cleared the streets, as 
drowsy merchants were twirling combina- 
tions upon strong boxes, preparing to lock 
up, one would see poor men who had stood 
unluckily all day beside bony horses hop- 
ing to sell stove wood in order to buy gro- 
ceries. Some townsmen were mean enough 
to bargain with these dejected men. Often 
I have seen a man who had worked days 
to split up a load of fuel in some sweat- 
ing creek bottom sell it for a dollar and a 
half, rush into a grocery store not yet 
closed and start homeward to a lean farm 
miles away in the dark. 

We had a small aristocracy in Baxter 
Springs. In this circle big hay buyers oc- 
cupied a prominent place. These men 
purchased blue stem cut and baled by the 
trainload on the prairie. This sweet smel- 
ling feed was shipped to Omaha, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Chicago, and points through- 
out the northern and eastern Mississippi 
Valley. In this upper crust were also lead- 
ing merchants, professional men, the edi- 
tor, the druggists, the postmaster, and 
their families. Fairly sharp lines were 
drawn between this set and the next lower 
stratum of society. 

We children saw the social ambitions of 
our families, and, as healthy young ani- 
mals, were unimpressed. We had a world 
of our own, largely unknown to our par- 
ents, an exciting, and, often, a dangerous 
world. 

Our life was marked by a seasonal round 
of games which followed almost without 
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variation a yearly routine. On an after- 
noon in spring big boys in the seventh or 
eighth grade would begin a game of mar- 
bles. The idea would spread along dirt 
roads to the remotest parts of the town. 
Colored lads who lived in one room shacks 
with a half dozen brothers and sisters 
would, by dark, be playing with cheap ‘pee 
wees’ and ‘crookies.’” On River Street, 
where a few wealthy boys resided, ‘agates’ 
and ‘glassies’ would be clicking against one 
another. In every alley and on every back 
lot the frenzy would be in evidence. Pigs 
went unfed, horses uncurried, cows un- 
milked, lessons unlearned. The same thing 
occurred when it came kite flying time. 
Some Saturday morning a lone kite would 
soar crazily upward in the blue prairie sky. 
Within two hours half a hundred kites 


would be taking the breeze. Tops fol- 
lowed in the same manner. 
The girls were the same. Rope jump- 


ing, dolls, crocheting, new styles in hair 
dressing, all had a short day of fashion and 
were left for some other interest. Life 
may have been imitative, but it never could 
be dull! 

We had a complicated game which 
taught us much about the business of the 
grown ups, our tin money towns. I do 
not know how widespread these were in 
the Middle West but every summer many 
of them sprang up in weedy backyards 
upon our sun flailed countryside. Back of 
every drug store was a moist pile of saw 
dust, smelling strongly of malt. Among 
these sweepings were the metal caps of 
beer bottles—Lemps, Annheuser-Busch, 
Pabst, and other varieties. We pounded 
these out flat. Different designs and sizes 
were made to represent various coins. 

Through the tin money towns we early 
learned one of the laws of trade, that when 
there was much money prices were high, 
when money was scarce prices were low. 
Two boys who had visited their cousin in 
Joplin, Missouri, a nearby town, brought 
home a gunny sack full of metal caps, 
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pounded out and began an inflation of 
prices which would have astonished the 
shop keepers of Unter den Linden in the 
dizzy days when the’German mark reached 
sidereal figures. 

In our tin money towns we sold every- 
thing we could beg from our mothers, 
or steal when they were not looking—old 
garments, pieces of harness, shoes, fishing 
tackle, guns, broken down bicycles, sling 
shots, birds eggs, five cent novels, flint In- 
dian arrow heads and edibles. The girls 
maintained food stores, the more enter- 
prising ones had a whole set of perfumes 
made out of the leavings in medicine bot- 
tles. I recall receiving a bad burn from 
a bottle of carbolic acid I had filched. 
There was always a saloon where lemonade 
made from extract, and other drinks con- 
cocted from vinegar, sugar and cider were 
available. These towns would go for- 


ward for two or three weeks and then drop 





suddenly out of existence as we turned our 
minds to other interests. 

The river itself was a great school. 
Here we learned to swim, build boats and 
carry on marauding expeditions. The trot 
lines of the regular fishermen were raided 
again and again. From the bridge we shot 
soft-shelled turtles floating lazily in the 
stream below. Chickens and turkeys were 


chased into the brush where we killed, 
roasted and ate them. Not infrequently 
a group of us, with or without our parents’ 
consent, would journey miles down the 
river in row boats and camp out for a week 
at a time. Sometimes we dressed as In- 
dians, each boy and girl with his or her 
special name. It was the kind of adven- 
ture which demanded that everyone stand 
on his own feet and take care of himself. 

Gliding silently down stream we would 
often see wild turkeys along the bluffs. 
Now and then a deer would burst through 
the underbrush like a yellow streak of sun- 
light and bound into the deep shadows of 
the woods. Otters made their intricate 
homes with concealed openings beneath 
the water in the unfrequented stretches of 
the river. At night with a deep voiced 
fox hound we would tree ’possums, some- 
times catching as many as six in a hunt, 
selling them next day for a quarter apiece 
to negroes who relished them with sweet 
potatoes. Now and then we would trap 
a ’coon but they were more alert than ’pos- 
sums and required more patience in the 
hunting. We made a specialty of trips 
inland in territory where we were not 
known, robbing the “figure four” trigger 
rabbit traps of other boys. Sometimes 
there were fierce fights ending with eyes 
swelled shut and bloody tips. 

Our imagination was stimulated by tales 
of the old timers. As we shivered on a 
sand bar beside a thin fire of drift wood 
we would recall the hardships of men who 
had actually hunted the buffalo, fought 
Indians and faced the desperadoes of the 
older West. One or two of our white 
haired neighbors had crossed the Isthmus 
of Panama in ’49 and ’50 on the way to 
California. We relived all their exploits 
—all they retold to us! 

In the summertime groups of mothers 
with their children would go into the 
woods to gather wild blackberries. Boys 
and girls with tin buckets would help in 
the picking, while babies were slung In- 
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dian fashion between saplings in the shade. 
One woman would make coffee on an open 
fire and lay out the lunch from the var- 
ious bundles upon the grass. For many 
women these berry gatherings and a few 
fishing parties each year were the only 
break they had from the endless tedium of 
baking and mending and caring for milk 
and chickens and children. 

In the fall we gathered tubs full of 
wild grapes from which our mothers made 
jelly for the winter. After the first frost 
there were paw-paws, a rich exotic fruit 
which tasted like spiced custard, and per- 
simmons. When leaves were dropping the 
stronger boys would climb high up into 
the walnut trees and shake down the green 
fruit. For weeks our hands would be 
stained brown from beating off the pulpy 
covering of the nuts. Each gang had its 
own groves where the great shell bark 
hickory nuts grew thickly. There were 
secret hazel nut regions, miles away, known 
only to the elect. To these we would slink 
with sacks upon our backs on long Satur- 
day afternoons. 

The Civil War was still a matter of keen 
interest among us. There was hardly a 
family in town that had not had one mem- 
ber in the Blue or the Grey. John Brown’s 
name was familiar for only a little way 
west near Ossawatomie where he had made 
his raid. Further north Quantrell had 
robbed and burned in the town of Law- 
rence. The Border Ruffians had gone up 
and down all through this country. 

Every year in late summer we had The 
Old Soldiers’ Reunion. Thousands of the 
veterans gathered from neighboring states 
in a handsome piece of woods near the 
river. It was our Carnival. Hundreds of 
families camped out for the week. It was 
a time to catertain guests and bring home 
married sons and daughters. In spite of 
the dry law there was a bar one hundred 
feet long. Dozens of barrels of beer and 
thousands of quarts, pints, half pints of 
raw, harsh whiskey were lined up on the 
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pine counter. There were snake charmers, 
revival tents, exhibits, occasional primitive 
moving picture shows, bearded ladies, fat 
women, Egyptian dancers, cream puffs, 
great dancing platforms where the young 
men took their girls and stepped through 
figures in the old square dances under the 
command of a man who cailed out each 
movement, demonstrations of a new device 
called the gramophone, an invention of a 
wizard in the East named Edison. There 
were negroes who thrust their heads 
through a hole at which one could shy 
three balls for a nickel. If you hit him you 
got a cigar. There were lovely knives 
thrust into two by fours on which you could 
try your luck in throwing rings, for a small 
consideration. 


But best of all there were the sunrise. 


and the sunset guns, there were parades 
of old soldiers, when the Stars and Bars 
snapped in the wind beside the Stars and 
Stripes, when the Blue and the Grey 
marched side by side. Often I have 
climbed into a walnut tree, watching the 
ranks go by, hugging the smooth round 
bole and weeping through sheer patriotic 
frenzy. These men had fought at Look- 
out Mountain, Bull Run, Cold Harbor, 
Antietam and Vicksburg. Some of them 
had battled Indians on the plains and in 
the Rockies, some had pulled a trigger 
against Geronimo and the Apaches far to 
the South-West. Some had broken their 
feet on the Oregon and Santa Fe trails. 
Some had looked at Yosemite and Yellow- 
stone when they were unknown to the 
knickerbockered East. ‘These men, and 
not sharp eyed financiers who dealt with 
figures in New York, were the true Em- 
pire Builders. 

Often, we, the sons and daughters of 
those who had come West in wagons, 
perched on our backyard fences or kicking 
up dust with our stubby feet, watched 
other wagon trains with gleaming can- 
vas covers going southwest into Oklahoma 
or Texas. Sometimes these trains would 
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have as many as one hundred and fifty 
wagons, water barrels strapped to the out- 
side, women holding children against their 
breasts rocking as the wheels chukked in 
the ruts. Little boys drove herds of spare 
animals, lame calves or colts rode in the 
wagons. Sometimes the equipment of 
those trains would be old and shabby, some- 
times a whole colony of people would have 
everything brand new from tassels between 
the horses’ ears to Moline plows with 
gaudy paint laced to the running gear. 
One could smell new harness, see the fine 
horses snorting at the dust. 

These people were leaving behind every- 
thing to make a new start in life out yon- 
der! Sometimes there would be bright 
pots of geraniums or nasturtiums in the 
wagons, sometimes a canary bird, always 
cats and dogs, and boxes of little pigs. 
They were going to the promised land. 
They were carrying their flowers, the kith 
and kin, their seeds, animals, Bibles, their 
simple culture, their hopes. 

By long watering troughs we talked 
with their children, traded beanies, mar- 
bles, dolls, food, heard their experiences 
of the road. We understood them. Some 
of us had made similar journeys. Nearly 
all our parents had known months of liv- 
ing in cramped quarters of prairie schoon- 
ers. 
Much has been said of the religion of 
these little towns. There was of course 
revivalism, hysteria, and all varieties of 
fundamentalism. But along with it there 
was much sincere and humble faith—the 
religion of hardworking people who were 
seeking in colorful stories of the Bible and 
in the florid preaching of their churches 
a picture of God’s City whose foundations 
they were sure they were building in sod 
and frame and brick houses of the frontier. 
I have seen a traveling evangelist preach 
in the Town Hall under whose exhorta- 
tions men and women, otherwise com- 
‘wei normal, spoke in outlandish jargon 

our after hour. In this ‘gift of tongues’ 


there was supposed to be some special vis- 
itation of the Holy Spirit This and 
much else, wild, fantastic and often cruel 
and narrow aberrations of religion we saw. 
We went to revivals, heard the shouting, 
attended negro churches with their Holy 
Rollerism. Even then, our childish eyes 
and ears, made realistic by life in the open 
where we daily saw birth and death and 
all that lay between, quite easily distin- 
guished between the false and the true. For 
every strange cult or strange person there 
were splendid people who read the Bible, 
said their prayers, and still were gay and 
dealt fairly with their neighbors. Such 
men and women showed us what true re- 
ligion was and kept us from becoming 
cynical about the church. 

Of course, there were local enthusiasms 
which were out of all bounds. Every lit- 
tle town had the idea that it would be a 
great metropolis. Campaigns for new 
railroads, street cars, water works, and 
modern conveniences were launched which 
could only be attained after decades of 
work and waiting. Even as children we 
began to detect something specious about 
florid Fourth of July speeches of politi- 
cians. 

But regardless of these extravagances, 
I never failed to admire these people I 
knew in Cherokee County. Their lot was 
cast upon a virgin prairie; they not only 
intended to make that prairie yield food 
for themselves and their children, but year 
after year they put it under the plow, built 
their houses, corrals, barns, saw their stock 
multiply with their children. They be- 
lieved with the zeal of an honorable fana- 
tic in education, in improvement, and in 
progress. The rough and somewhat un- 
disciplined life we led made for self re- 
liance, the hard and rather hot type of 
religion left a deposit of iron in the blood 
of these boys and girls. Faith was not a 
fragile flower to languish under droughts 
that seared the crops, nor did it wilt be- 
neath the blast of death, disappointment 
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or the speculations of agnostic writers. 
Like the blue stem trodden under harsh 
hoofs, burnt over by prairie fires, it sprang 
up again because it was rooted deep in the 
rough soil of experience. The ambition 
of parents was communicated to children. 
Belief came easily to us. We believed in 
our town, in our state, in our families, in 
ourselves, and in a bold, unscientific, but 
nevertheless valid sense, most of us be- 
lieved in God. 

I find no fault with those who have 
peered into our back doors, seen the de- 
bris in our alleys, and caught us in the 
looseness of our speech. Perhaps we of 
the Bible Belt were due for a corrective. 
Certainly frontier boom town psychology 
had reached nauseating limits. But noth- 
ing the debunkers and the deflationists 
have ever written will lessen my praise and 
gratitude to the men who underneath an 
almost tropic sun broke the blue stem and 
made the soil bear fruit; I shall never fail 
to respect those women who raised large 
broods of us children, and then, late into 
the night, when we were asleep, by the 
light of oil lamps made and mended gar- 
ments which clothed our bodies against 
blizzards and the Arctic cold. 





Perhaps there is some question, now that 
we have become literate, now that we have 
been discovered to ourselves by Masters, 
Lewis, et al, whether or not we still can 
have ambition. Now that we are sur- 
rounded with mechanical helps can we 
still stand as self reliant as we did when 
we poled our skiffs through the boiling 
rapids of Spring River? Now that we 
know that Moses did not write at one sit- 
ting the five books of the Pentateuch, can 
we still believe in God? Now that we are 
no longer homesteaders with dreams of 
houses and herds, ready to move on if we 
did not like a place, can we learn to divide 
the fruits of the earth that our crowded 
and complicated society shall be fulfilled? 
Is it possible for us, in brief, to keep the 
push of individualism and yet gain the 
benefits of a sensible and limited collec- 
tivism? 

I sometimes wonder, but mostly I be- 
lieve we can. We cannot go back to the 
old uncritical belief in Manifest Destiny. 
But we can believe in a new type of Ameri- 
canism, literate, disciplined, and with a 
social vision. ‘The old frontier civiliza- 
tion is gone. But that which made it 
great remains, the soul of Yanks gone fur- 
ther West now, towards a new Beyond. 
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When I was a boy and used to come 
here—when I first come here Aunt Betsy 
and Aunt Luce was both alive. Betsy was 
really the drudge of the family—she went 
out and helped Uncle Ely hay—he had a 
wife before her and Aunt Lucy Upton. 
Her father cleared the farm—they were 
both born here, and lived here all their 
lives practically. Their father died and 
left them with this farm, and after a 
while, they hired Uncle Ely to come to 
work for them, and he was here a number 
of years, and kept the farm producing less, 
and he was not much of a manager. I 
think he married Aunt Betsy to get a home 
here. 

Right back of the house Aunt Betsy 
had a sage bed and one day she went out 
to get some sage and she didn’t come back 
and they went out and she was dead on the 
sage bed. That left Uncle Ely and Aunt 
Luce here, and then he married Aunt Luce, 
but she was quite an old lady before he 
married her. When I come here they was 
old people. I can bet she was 70 years 
old. I think Aunt Betsy must have been 
fifty or sixty when he married her. Aunt 
Betsy was the drudge—she went out and 
raked the hay, dropped the potatoes and 
dropped the corn, and she would go into 
the barn and help mow ‘way the hay on 
the scaffol.? Aunt Luce was the lazy one, 
and the lady of the family, and she was 
a little more intelligent than Aunt Betsy 
was, I think, and if you come here you 
would see right off she was the entertainer 









of the two. Betsy was perhaps out helpin’ 
Uncle Ely. I would come over here to 
Uncle Ely and Aunt Luce was quite a large 
woman—had a good big head, an’ a strong 
countenanced woman. I’d come over here 
and she was lame—“she was goin’ to wash, 
but she was so lame and Uncle Ely was 
goin’ to help her—always goin’ to. . .” 

If you come here—supposin’ they was 
here now—you went into the house and 
I told you before you went in there and 
Aunt Luce: would find out all your busi- 
ness, if you weren’t pretty darned sharp, 
she would. The only means they had to 
get news was the Peterborough paper— 
they would get the Peterborough paper 
once a week, and the only other means they 
had was what people come along and told 
’em. 

Uncle Ely had a dog, he was a little 
black and tan dog, and he had kind o’ long 
whiskers on him. He was not a shepherd 
—just a little mongrel black and tan dog, 
and about all he could do was t’ bark and 
Uncle Ely called him “Ashes” and if you 
was here—Aunt Luce knew that wasn’t 
a nice name for a dog. If the dog was 
’round, Uncle Ely would say, “Ashes, get 
up here and get out of the way.” Aunt 
Luce would say, “ His name is Lion— 
Lion—his name is Lion.” She really 
didn’t want you to think—to have you 
understand his name was Ashes. And if 
you wasn’t there, Uncle Ely would be a’ 
readin’, and the dog asleep on the floor. 
He was a thick set fat man, Uncle Ely was 
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—almost always good natured. He wore 
blue wool—home made jeans, blue and 
white, and generally had a string or strap 
around him, kind of a blouse with a string 
around it or a strap. 

And if anybody did come along he would 
find out who he was, where he come from, 
where he was a’ goin’, about how much 
hay he was cuttin’ this year, if his hens 
was layin’ pretty well, about how much 
they was payin’ for butter, and get all the 
news he could out o’ him. He would get 
the man up for a drink of cider and then 
he would have some cider. Uncle Ely 
would go and get some cider and Aunt 
Luce she would tackle the stranger and 
find out all about his folks to home—what 
they was doin’—about where they was 
goin’, how long they was goin’ to stay, 
and all about it, you know. Then that 
feller would go along and perhaps before 
night Uncle Ely would do the same thing 
with another man. You know way down 
in her heart, Aunt Luce was really in 
her own heart about as good as there was 
around here, and if you come here visitin’ 
or called at the house, she wanted to im- 
press you with their standin’ a little, and 
didn’t want to say much about it. 

And she had some pewter plates always 
on the shelves in her dining room and if 
you come in and sat down, she’d find out 
—unless you was pretty sharp—whether 
this lady here was your guest, whether she 
was your sister, when she come, when she 
was goin’, where she lived when she was 
home, and if you wa’n’t pretty foxy she’d 
know whether the man with you was your 
husband, whether he was a minister, what 
kind, whether he was a Congregationalist 
or Baptist, an’ all about where you was 
livin’—and if you didn’t speak about them 
plates—if she didn’t get you satisfied that 
they was as good as the Bigelow’s or 
the Legginstrings’-—she’d want you to 
see those plates and she’d say she was agoin’ 
to clean house—“everything was so dirty 
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here”—she was “lame”—“Ca’line was 
comin’ over—she was comin’ to clean. The 
flies they got all over-—they got all over.” 
Kind 0’ wave her hand around, you know 
—“and they was goin’ to be clean. Ca’- 
line . . she was comin’.” and she’d wave 
her hand so you’d see the plates, you know. 
“The flies was all over.” 

That was about all the poor soul had to 
show you that she was somebody. The 
clapboards all a’ hangin’ on the house you 
know and Uncle Ely was one of the kind 
that was always “a goin’ to.” The house 
leaked like a sieve, and Aunt Luce would 
set pans upstairs to catch the water. 

I used to go there in the evenin’ and 
Uncle Ely was a Democrat—a rank De- 
mocrat, and this was when I used to be here, 
it was right durin’ the war and he was ter- 
ribly mad to Peterborough ’cause they was 
a Republican town. He took the Peter- 
borough paper and he would be settin’ 
there. And he’d get so excited that he’d 
lay down his pipe. He was “goin’ to stop 
it”—he’d “not have the dirty sheet in his 
house.” And if Aunt Luce got a little hi- 
larious—“Uncle Ely I guess you won’t— 
I guess you won’t.” He “would.” He 
“was goin’ to stop that paper.” He’d “not 
have it in the house!” And then he’d tell 
what a lie it was—all about it. Next week 
if somebody took that paper—if we just 
took the wrapper off it he was mad. He 
never stopped the paper. He even always 
wanted to undo the wrapper himself. 

Well neither Uncle Ely nor Aunt Luce 
—they didn’t either one of them live 
more’n a year after they went West. They 
told me Aunt Luce mourned herself to 
death after she left. Uncle told her if 
she lived ’till Spring she could come 
back. They went to Morrison, Whiteside 
County, Illinois. She died within a year 
or so of the time she went there and Uncle 
Ely only lived a year or two longer. They 
were eighty years of age. 
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Mrs. Tolman lives in Chesham, New Hampshire—she 
practices, it is safe to say, pretty much as she preaches; 
place; Nelson Town hall; time, every Saturday night. 


UD... HAS HAPPENED to the jigs, 
reels, quadrilles, and hornpipes that used 
to rollick America back in its teens? Who 
does them now and where are they danced? 
The answer, of course, depends upon what 
section of the country you speak from. 
In most places it is safe to say that the 
dances are just mere names now, along 
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with the old time tin peddler, red flannel 
ankle-lengths and dried apples in the attic. 
However, in a few isolated “islands” dot- 
ted over the country, the dances have been 
actually fanned back into life after a lag- 
ging period and are being danced by people 
who are sternly devoted to keeping more 
of the quaint old American customs in re- 
pair. And in the remoter hill-billy sec- 
tions the dances are probably still being 
done to the tune of a sawing fiddle or two 
for want of anything more available. 
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But in New Hampshire (and perhaps 
in a few other sections) it is a different 
story. We have had no sign of sagging 
interest in the country dance for a hundred 
and seventy years! In fact the interest 
has rocketed to such a pitch that it is cer- 
tain that the town halls will, one of these 
Saturdays nights, burst at their seams or 
rock so rhythmically that the old spring 
floors will crash in time like the walls of 
Jericho. 

The reasons why New Hampshire has 
this unusual story to tell are probably two. 
One is the music. It so happened that the 
local jazz boys grew up in a background of 
old time music. Having heard their 
fathers and grandfathers playing the old 
tunes and often improvising for lack of 
written version, they began to fool around 
with the jigs too, but in the modern idiom, 
playing tag with the notes and often over- 
laying the jig structure with a veil of syn- 
copation. Then a few of them got together 
and soon jazz-jig orchestras popped up, 
with music bristling with original ideas, 
smooth as new cream and sizzling with in- 
terest for flaming youth. Naturally 
enough, then, the young people were net- 
ted in and immediately included the old 
time dances along with their fox trots and 
waltzes. 

The other important reason for this ex- 
panded interest is, of course, the summer 
crowd, New Hampshire’s grand and step- 
children. When the city folks started com- 
ing in years ago, their support of the country 
dancing was evident but rather timid. 
They paid their admission to see a good 
show but they never presumed to join in 
with the dancing. They flanked the side- 
lines of the old town hall, watched the 
country fellers and their gals whirl in and 
out of the figures and whispered to each 
other “my, how quaint.” Now things 
have changed and they have actually joined 
in themselves. They have invited the 
prompter and a nucleus of the best dancers 
to teach them the ropes and they mix hap- 
pily in all of the sets. 
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This merging of town and country, of 
young and old and of the modern and the 
antique, is a rare bit of democracy seldom 
found in this democratic country of ours. 
Over the threshold of the town hall, you 
are the equal of you. For instance, old 
Mrs. Velvetbustle of New York City and 
Palm Beach trips lightly with Ben Bump- 
kin and loves it and old man Hayseed never 
fails to date up Deborah Deb from the 
city in a lissome Basket Quadrille. That 
is the way it is in New Hampshire. 

Now, lest this democracy should appear 
too “paradisical,” perhaps a little explana- 
tion of a point of view is in order. Of 
course, when the imported people began 
to sprinkle the sets with their untutored 
selves, the country folks at first showed a 
rightful resentment, for it is no lie to say 
that the city dancers were often as appro- 
priate in the old fashioned dance as a cac- 
tus would be in a wedding bouquet. But 
as the old timers realized that the jigs were 
changing and adapting themselves to the 
less precise and more speedy times, they 
opened up their attitudes like an umbrella 
and thankfully realized that here in New 
Hampshire the country dance was being 
carried along by the coming generations 
instead of being hurtled to an undeserved 
and mouldy grave as it had been in so many 
other places. 

Now, since there is no brake on the in- 
terest in country dancing, there will of 
course be more and more need for a few 
general ideas as to the technique of the 
dance, a need for an all-around glossary of 
terms and then a play-by-play description 
of the most favored of the dances done in 
New Hampshire today. This article pro- 
poses to put forward a few helpful hints 
on style so that the beginner will feel 
less like a motherless child when he first 
touches foot to town hall floor. Also it 
will give a pocket dictionary of dancing 
calls common to practically all of the 
dances, so that when the prompter roars, 
“gents bow, the ladies know how” or “kick 
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her in the shins and knock her down,” the 
beginner will feel quite at home, mentally 
commenting: “Ah, ha, that can’t fool me! 
That is only call number 17 in sheep’s 
clothing.” 

In articles to come there will be a gene- 
ral explanation of the various types of 
dances and their derivations and recipes 
for the Portland Fancy, Morning Star, 
Virginia Reel, Plain and Basket Quad- 
rilles, Lady Walpole’s Reel, Hull’s Vic- 
tory, Chorus Jig and others along with the 
music and measures applied to each. 

Now for the general technique: Of 
course this does not pretend to make even 
a stab at the old time correctness and pre- 
cision with its five positions for this and 
that, because naturally one cannot be taught 
on paper the finesse that is native only to 
practice and association. These hints, then, 
are only for verdant beginners who would 
welcome a few offstage instructions before 
they actually accept an invitation to dance 
in the old town hall. The old timers to 
whom cutting the pigeon’s wing and in- 
venting dance filigree of their own is al- 
most as functionary as breathing, are asked 
to stop here and read no further. 

The general style of country dancing, 
as suggested by the music, is slightly verti- 
cal in comparison to our modern slinky 
technique. This must not be exaggerated 
a hair, however, lest the dancer turn into 
a hopping human pogo stick. Stamping 
(except in places like the wind-up of 
Hull’s Victory when the old cow-hide 
boots used to beat a tattoo on the floor) and 
swinging the arms about like a windmill in 
a gale, are definitely taboo. A lilting buoy- 
ancy with strict attention to the number of 
beats in each figure, is the ideal. 

There are numerous little filigree steps 
and kneetoe brandishings that will be 
worth trying for later, but the beginner 
should content himself with trying to work 
out the figures gracefully and either stand- 
ing still or tapping in time to the music 
when “unemployed.” Exceptionally good 


dancers can fake a sort of “Charleston” 
step in between their turns to do a figure 
that fits in beautifully with the music and 
adds an attractive garnish to the set. 

Next, the trick of turning. When the 
prompter shouts, “Swing your partner” or 
“Swing your corner,” the couple always 
turn to the right in their places just as if 
they were trying to whirl on a soup plate. 
The turning can be slow or violently fast 
but at all times be in time to the music 
and well under control. Unlike modern 
turning, there is a subtle little half-step 
built for the music which is grand fun if 
mastered. The right foot is used as a pivot 
while the left foot “paddles” in short cir- 
cular steps about the pivot. This will 
probably take quite a little offstage prac- 
ticing to perfect, but it is worth any mo- 
ments put on it. 

And there is one important general traf- 
fic rule to remember which will avoid 
knots and tangles every time. That is, 
never begin another figure until the 
prompter indicates it or until the music 
suggests it in case the prompter does not 
call every pattern. Even if you miss your 
count and finish up one figure in more than 
“jig time,” always wait at your place until 
the proper time to begin. This will also 
doll up the appearance of the whole set for 
those who sit by and watch. 

The music is most generally divided 
into measures of eight and less generally 
four and sixteen. This is the count which 
is required to carry out the figures. When 
the dancer gets used to feeling through the 
music and sensing the counts he will find 
a grand feeling of satisfaction in being a 
perfectly timed part of the whole group. 

In a quadrille or any of the dances where 
four couples form a square (a square 
dance, in other words), the least experi- 
enced couples should aim to be at the side 
rather than at the head or foot because the 
side couples do their figures as carbon 
copies of the head and foot couples. 

In contra dances, where two lines stand 
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“contrary” to each other (a dance more 
favored in New Hampshire than the 
squares) the beginners should avoid the 
key positions which are generally the first, 
third and fifth couples. These couples 
start the dance, while the even numbers, in 
this case, wait and repeat the figures later 
on. 


General grace and willowness are to be 
sought after as the dances are anything but 
slip shod. Individuality is fine as long as 
the individual is subservient to the spirit 
of the whole group. The working out of 
a perfect set in groups, of course, is the 
purpose of the dance, a curious incongruity 
to have marked the age of rugged indi- 
vidualism! 


Now for the explanation of terms most 
commonly used in the New Hampshire 
dances: This little knapsack of knowledge 
will be a handy thing to have stored up 
to use on one’s first venture. The terms 
are reduced to the fewest possible number 
and well concentrated for portable pur- 
poses. The numbers indicate the count 
needed to execute the calls: 


ADDRESS PARTNERS: (8) Gentleman steps for- 
ward to center with left foot, turns and faces partner; 
closes right foot to left and bows. Coincident with this, 
the lady slides right foot toward center, faces partner, 
steps back with left foot, bending both knees for the 
curtsey, then draws left foot to right. 


ADDRESS CORNERS: Gentleman bows to lady on 
his left, while his partner bows to gentleman on her right. 
(the lady is always to the right of her partner when in 
place) 


ALLEMANDE LEFT: (8) Couples turn back to back, 
and walk four steps to corner (forming a square figure), 
each meets a new partner; give right hand to each other, 
and turn. Return to place (four steps), give left hand 
to partner, and turn. 


ALLEMANDE RIGHT: (8) Lady walks four steps to 
left side (passing in front of partner); gentleman walks 
four steps to right. Each meets new partner on corner; 
give right hand and turn. March back to place, give left 
hand to partner and turn. 


BALANCE AND TURN PARTNERS: (8) Partners 
face each other, take three short steps backward and rest; 
then forward and rest; join hands waist high and turn 
once around, 

BALANCE AND TURN CORNERS: (8) Face corner. 
The balance step is made thus: Step to side with right 
foot, point toe of left foot in front, step to side on left 
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foot, point toe of right foot in front. Then join hands 
and turn once around. Return to place. 


CHASSE RIGHT OR LEFT: (4) A gliding step with 
either foot in the direction desired. If to the right, the 
right foot glides, the left is drawn to it in a closed position, 
and repeated as often as desired. 


CAST OFF: Means to go below the next couple. 


DOS A DOS: (Back to back) (4) Lady and gentleman 
forward, pass to left of each other; that is, right shoulder 
to right shoulder; having gone one step past each other, 
take one step to the right, which brings the couple back 
to back. Without turning, back around each other and 
walk backward to place. 


ENDS: The head and foot sides of set. Head couple 
stands with its back to the music Foot couple faces music. 


FIRST FOUR: The four forming the first and op- 
posite couple. 


FIRST TWO: Head or first lady and opposite gentle- 
man. Second Two, head gentleman and opposite lady. 
Third Two, lady to the right of the first couple and op- 
posite gentleman. Last Two, lady to the left of the first 
couple and opposite gentleman. 


FORWARD AND BACK: (4) Start left foot forward, 
advance three steps. On the fourth count bring. right 
foot raised to the heel of the left. Starting with right 
foot, walk back three steps and on the fourth count bring 
left foot up in front. 


FORWARD, AND LADIES TO CENTER, FACE 
OUT: (8) Ali join hands, forward four steps; back 
four steps; forward again four steps; gentlemen turn part- 
ners half around and return to place. Ladies remain in 
center, facing partners. 


GRAND RIGHT AND LEFT: (16) Face partners, 
salute, then join right hands, gentlemen moving to the 
right, ladies to the left. Gentleman drops his partner’s 
right hand and takes next lady’s left in his left; next with 
right, etc. (This is a movement in which the two lines, 
moving in opposite directions, weave in and out) When 
half around he meets and salutes his partner, giving her 
his right hand, and continues to place. (In saluting and 
meeting, the salute always precedes the taking of hands) 


LADIES CHAIN: (8) Ladies cross to opposite places 
giving the right hands as they pass each other, and the 
left hands to the opposite gentlemen—turning once around 
—give right hand back—left hand to partner and turn 
to place. 


NEXT COUPLE: Couple from head couple going to 
the right. 


PROMENADE FOUR: (8) Partners cross hands, 
right hands above, promenade across, passing to the right 
of advancing couple, and taking their places. Return to 
place in same manner 

PROMENADE ALL: (8) 
promenade around in a circle. 

RIGHT AND LEFT: (8) By two opposite couples; 
couples cross over, ladies inside, gentlemen in passing 
touching lady’s right hand. When in opposite couple’s 
place, gentleman takes partner’s left hand in his left and 
turns half around, and repeat back to place. 


SIDES: The third and fourth couples. 


Partners cross hands, and 
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Agriculture 
by Hon. Andrew hb. Felker 


Mr. Felker is Commissioner of Agriculture of the State 
of New Hampshire. 


Bi wvvs Hasty Carro.t in her story 
“As the Earth Turns” gives a delightful 
glimpse of rural New England life as it 
was lived and enjoyed in the good old 
“horse and buggy days”; as one thrifty old 
New Hampshire Yankee termed them, 
“The Pod Auger days.” 

While one would not desire to give up 
the advantages that have come to this gene- 
ration out of the struggle and the hard- 
ship that our ancestors endured in the es- 
tablishment of their homes and in the 
carving of a state from a wilderness, a state 
that was destined to fill an important place 
as one of the keystones of a great empire, 
it is well for us to turn back the pages of 
the past more often than is our wont and 
get a mental picture of those rugged days 
and make comparison with our own. 

It was a rugged and courageous race of 
men who lived here and who cut and 
burned the forests, and dug from a hard 
and stony soil the rocks that cleared the 
land for the building of their farms and 
the erection of their homes. How well they 
achieved one may readily observe by fol- 
lowing the mile upon mile of the old stone- 
walls they builded as boundaries between 
neighboring farms and as dividing fences 
across their own fields and pasture lands. 
And the huge heaps of stone, piled high, 
remain as monuments to their strength of 
purpose and ambition, each and all in mute 
silence testifying to knotted muscles and 
backaches, yet of personalities and charac- 
ters such as this generation sadly needs. 

The story is told of a thrifty hard work- 
ing New Hampshire farmer who possessed 
two exceptionally good farms of practic- 
ally the same value. When approaching 
the end of his life he called his two sons 
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and told them he was about to give each a 
farm. 

To one he said: “You being the older, 
you may take your choice.” 

The son replied: “Ill take the back 
farm.” 

Later the father asked why he made the 
back farm his choice, and he received the 
astounding reply. 

“Because there ain’t rocks enough on the 
other to wall it in.” 

Those were the days when Yankee grit 
and Yankee thrift won victories. Amid 
scenes like these independence of thought, 
freedom of action, and love of liberty grew 
and thrived so that even a King learned to 
respect if he could not admire these New 
England Yankees. 

Because they were poor, they were 
thrifty. The patient slow moving ox was 
their dumb companion in labor. Together 
with the wooden mould board plow, bound 
with strips of iron, and the spiketooth har- 
row, they turned and levelled the virgin 
soil from which they harvested their 
meagre crops, plenty, however, for them- 
selves and their livestock, and a surplus for 
exchange for the few needed supplies they 
could not produce. And when they passed 
on, they left for those who were to follow 
them, good farms, substantial homes, and 
many sizable bank accounts. 

Loyal to the principles of self govern- 
ment and the preservation of their civil 
liberties, bought with the price of their 
own blood; steeped in a religious faith that 
was their heritage, made sacred through 
the trials of persecution; and strong in 
their regard for discipline and training; 
they made the home, the church, the town 
meeting, and the common school, the four 
cardinal principles of their faith and prac- 
tice, none of which did they fail, in their 
loyalty and devotion, to defend and to pre- 
serve. 

Such were the pioneer builders of New 
Hampshire. It might be said, paraphras- 
ing the words of another, 





New Hampshire still has monuments 

to revere 

Her destiny is not past, Her heritage 

is still here. 

Great changes, however, have come to 
the agriculture of the state during the pas- 
sing of the years due to many factors, the 
most important being those classified as 
economic. 

Increasing taxes on falling real estate 
and personal property values; vicious com- 
petitive practices in markets to which her 
farm products move; low purchasing 
power of the consumer due to ever in- 
creasing foreign competition in industry 
and trade absorbing far too much of our 
domestic market demands; the inability of 
farmers to find part time employment with 
teams on public projects such as road re- 
pairs and snow removals as was the practice 
in former years; the rapidly increasing use 
of oil and electricity in place of wood for 
fuel purposes; the substitution of various 
products for lumber in the construction of 
buildings; the long distance transportation 
at low cost of agricultural products into 
local markets which in the past New 
Hampshire farmers have supplied success- 
fully and satisfactorily; increased farm 
labor costs and a rapidly growing scarcity 
of experienced farm help; all these and 
others have been and are factors that have 
proven to be hurdles and handicaps to the 
farmers of this generation of which their 
predecessors of the earlier days knew noth- 
ing. 

Under such powerful influences, farm- 
ers, in their effort to succeed, have turned 
from individual initiative and action, to 
group or cooperative enterprises in produc- 
tion and in marketing. Not only has this 
transition taken place by voluntary will 
and action, but also in these later days by 
actual state and federal legislative control 
under which they bend the neck and ac- 
cept the added burden. 

Farm and chattel mortgages have in- 
creased until banks shy at such loans, call- 


ing them frozen securities. Thus the fede- 
ral government has entered the field of 
finance as the farmer’s banker, making it 
easier than ever for him to secure needed 
funds to carry on, while they dig deeper, 
and borrow more to meet the ever mount- 
ing tax burden. 

“If you will dance, you must pay the 
fiddler,” was one of the old time Yankee 
sayings, and we can imagine with what 
emphasis our Yankee forefathers would 
make that trite statement with reference to 
the fast living and prodigal spending of 
today. 

The tax burden weighs heavily upon 
agriculture and serious consideration as 
well as remedial action must be given to 
this problem. Lavish spending under low 
earning power with deficits met by public 
borrowing will not bring us to the goal of 
prosperity. 

If we hope to pass on to our children 
and grandchildren a continuing stable 
democratic government, if we would stem 
the rising tide of discontent and hopeless 
despair, we must reef our economic sails, 
install the wise philosophy of our Yankee 
fathers—“Pay as you go” —and adjust the 
private and public debt and tax burden to 
a program of not what we may desire but 
to what we can afford. 

The greatest degree of happiness and 
contentment in life, as well as the greatest 
safety to our institutions and to civiliza- 
tion, comes through the ownership of land 
and the living thereon. 

There should be no abandoned farm 
lands in New Hampshire. Her soil is not 
worn out nor dead. It only lies dormant 
waiting the hand and plow to bring it into 
fruitful bearing by those who are trained 
in the arts and science of agriculture at 
our agricultural colleges, and by many 
others who by force of circumstances are 
left to accept the dole of charity. 

Idle acres in New Hampshire mean idle 
hands in New Hampshire. 

Increasing costs of those necessities of 
life, as well or better produced here, yet 
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produced thousands of miles from the 
place of consumption, are proving too high 
to pay. 

Industry, agriculture, and labor are so 
inextricably woven together that they 
form a trinity of purpose and ideals, the 
goal of which, if secured at all, must be 
by all three unitedly working together for 


TEXTILES 
by Percival S. Howe, ur. 


Yankee will include under this heading every month an 
article by some leading authority on the New Hampshire 
textile situation. 


Fon ITS EARLIEST days New Hamp- 
shire’s development and prosperity have 
been dependent in large measure upon its 
water power and its forests, for industry 
sought out sites upon its rivers, and from 
its forests have grown the lumber in- 
dustry. In the past decade, however, in- 
dustry in the State has not only ceased to 
progress, but has been seriously on the de- 
cline. As the forests have been cut down, 
ruthlessly and without regard for scienti- 
fic reforestation, the value of the timber 
and allied wood products of the State has 
inevitably lessened. As New England 
farming came into competition with or- 
ganized agriculture in the West and 
Northwest, the stony soil of New Hamp- 
shire was no longer competitive and its 
farm products have receded to a position 
of relatively less importance. However, 
through the establishment of great tracts 
of State and National Forests, the con- 
struction of camps and trails, and the com- 
mendable work of the Society for the 
Preservation of New Hampshire Forests, 
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the best interests of each and each for all 
in accord with the tenets of faith and prac- 
tice of our New Hampshire Yankee fore- 
fathers. 


Andrew L. Felker. 
Laconia, N. H. 
July 28, 1935. 


some loss of income from industry has 
been replaced by that from recreation, 
which has increased to almost seventy-five 
millions of dollars per annum, a figure, 
second only to the State’s largest source 
of income, derived from its greatest and 
oldest industry—Textiles. 

It is an old adage that “familiarity 
breeds contempt,” and it is all too fre- 
quently that the State of New Hampshire 
gives appearance of taking the permanency 
of its textile industry too much for 
granted. With agriculture, forestry, and 
a number of less important industries in 
the State on the decline, it is difficult to 
understand why the people of New Hamp- 
shire are not more conscious of the neces- 
sity of preserving what is left of their 
textile industry. One has only to take a 
trip through New Bedford and Fall River, 
in Massachusetts, to witness the devastat- 
ing and annihilating effect of competi- 
tion from efficiently equipped and well- 
managed Southern mills. While it is true 
that much of the difficulty of the Northern 
textile industry lies in wage differentials, 
predicated in theory upon a lower cost of 
living in the Southern states, the survival 
of some mills demonstrates that this wage 
handicap can be overcome at least in part 
by other advantages. It can be forecast 
with certainty, however, that the State’s 
textile industry will continue to decline 
over a period of years in the value of its 
product, in the size of its payroll, and in 
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the number of its employees, unless it re- 
ceives in the immediate future a different 
measure of cooperation from state and 
local authorities and from the citizens of 
the many communities in which the mills 
are located. 

Various measures have been introduced 
from time to time in the state legislature 
for the alleged purpose of social and 
economic reform which, if enacted, would 
unquestionably have depleted the indus- 
try’s resources to such an extent that more 
mills would have been liquidated. Such 
legislation has been opposed by industry on 
practical grounds, for no manufacturer 
worthy of the important trust of manage- 
ment can fail to have a profound interest 
in the welfare, comfort, and security of 
his employees, or a desire to secure for 
them an income as high as competitive 
conditions will permit. Improvement in 
working conditions in an individual state 
is not accomplished by legislating its in- 
dustries out of business. 

Anyone familiar with industrial opera- 
tion in the Middle Atlantic and Southern 
States knows of the extent to which in- 
dustry in those sections has been able to 
rely upon cooperation from the State and 
the community. Taxes have been held 
within reasonable limits, Chambers of 
Commerce have assisted management in 
periods of difficulty, and every possible ef- 
fort has been directed toward the building 
up of industry and employment. 

In some instances the cities of New 
Hampshire have evidenced their willing- 


ness to tax their industries out of existence; 
in other cases unnecessary industrial strife 
or inability to meet competition have 
driven large enterprises into liquida- 
tion. Today the cities of Newmarket and 
Somersworth bear witness to two great 
tragedies of the past decade. One could 
enumerate many other instances where the 
State’s textile plants are carrying on with 
the greatest of difficulty and unable to 
maintain operation sufficient to provide 
steady or adequate employment. 

The encouragement of industry is one 
of New Hampshire’s greatest economic 
considerations at the present time, for in 
its successful solution lies the fundamental 
answer to its problem of unemployment 
and relief. The textile industry as an in- 
stitution is perhaps less spectacular than 
the procession of automobiles filled with 
recreationists which tour the roads of the 
State during two or three months of the 
year. It is the textile industry, however, 
that provides employment and meets pay- 
rolls every day and every week in the year 
and that brings into the State its largest in- 
come through an annual production with 
a value of nearly ninety million dollars. 
Progress in every field must come as a re- 
sult of education, and the people of New 
Hampshire need education in the method 
and the urgency of preserving its textile 
industry. 


Percival S. Howe, Jr. 
Chesham, N. H. 
August I, 1935. 
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America 
Takes Up Forestry 


by Lawrance Rathbun 


Mr. Rathbun, New Hampshire resident, timberland 
owner, received his master’s degree in Forestry at the 
Yale Forestry School. He spent much of his time last 
year as Chief Forester of the C.C.C. Camps in Mas- 
sachusetts, 


I. THE BEGINNING America was a 
forest, and the finest for the use of man to 
be found in the world. Her trees furnished 
the first raw materials for permanent set- 
tlement; fence posts and rails, rough logs, 
and planks. By 1631 a little mill at the 
mouth of the Piscataqua River in New 
Hampshire manufactured and exported 
lumber; and very shortly there developed 
a great trade in pipe staves for liquor casks. 
In the same year, on July 4th, at Medford, 
Massachusetts, the ship “Blessing of the 
Bay” took the water. The future of a 
prosperous New England enterprise, based 
on an abundant natural resource of easy 
access and the ingenuity and ability to 
fabricate that material into products of 
world demand, beckoned to the settlers. 

Sheer abundance of trees, however, had 
its drawbacks, for if land were to be used 
for grazing, and crops were to be planted, 
the forest, leaf, branch, and root, must first 
be removed at great labor. The pioneers 
concerned otherwise than with the exploi- 
tation and trade of forest products became 
accustomed to regard the forests as a most 
troublesome growth. 

The relatively high value of one part 
of the forest and the absolute nuisance of 
another considerable portion induced hasty 
exploitation and even destruction. But 
realization on the part of the Town 
Fathers that forest fires and wanton waste 
wiped out potential lumber values inspired 
protective legislation as early as 1626 in 
the Plymouth Colony. A further check 
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existed in the technical status of the wild 
lands themselves. The colonists had, to 
be sure, received grants of very consider- 
able areas from the Crown which alienated 
not merely the land but everything in and 
on it. On the other hand, the splendid 
forests which offered the most excellent 
sites for shipyards along the shores of in- 
numerable navigable inlets and rivers, were 
legally on Crown land. The very ancient 
principle, running far back into feudal 
times, that the forest on Crown land was 
Crown forest, and as such not to be ex- 
ploited for private gain, had never been 
abrogated. Yet individualism rampant in 
the new breed that was growing up in 
America, was obsessed with two practical 
bits of “hokum,” one, that the forest was 
inexhaustible, and two, that Public Tim- 
ber was anybody’s timber. These two 
ideas, erroneous as they were, survived by 
their practicability and convenience to 
plague our country for generations. 

By 1691 England discovered that it was 
becoming exceedingly difficult to obtain 
first rate masts and other ship-building 
material at the ports of New England, not, 
be it noted, because the forests were ex- 
hausted as a whole, but because the more 
accessible trees, Crown as well as privately 
owned, had been utilized. A clause of the 
new “province” charter, granted in that 
year by William and Mary, reaffirmed the 
ancient principle of the Crown Forest, and 
reserved, for the use of the Royal Navy, 
all trees more than 25 inches in diameter 
12 inches above the ground on all lands in 
the province not theretofore granted to a 
private holder. Future grants might be 
made of land, but they were not to carry 
any property in the choicest part of the 
forest. Furthermore, that no one might 
plead ignorance of a tree’s status, surveyors 
were appointed whose duty it was to mark 
the reserved trees with the Crown Symbol, 
—the Broad Arrow. 

This principle of reservation, though 
legally unimpeachable and strategically 

















sound for the purpose of the Royal Navy, 
did not and could not please the colonists 
who were still struggling with “nature in 
the raw.” Expansion was proceeding 
gradually westward, and the forest cover 
persisted with its negative value of over- 
whelming abundance. Only when a tree 
stood ready at hand for a particular use 
did it have positive value. The Broad Ar- 
row reserved exactly those trees which by 
proximity to the water’s edge were most 
valuable, and hence it became a symbol in 
the category of irritants, along with tea 
and taxation, between the Colonies and the 
Crown. It is interesting to note that when 
at last our Granite Staters in the Revolu- 
tion faced the British at Bunker Hill, they 
fought under a banner which bore the 
the utilization of which there had arisen so 
much disagreement. The successful con- 
clusion of the War of the Revolution justi- 
fied in the popular mind the American 
viewpoint on all the questions which had 
led up to the open struggle with the Mother 
Country. To those Americans intimately 
connected with the forest and its utilization 
Independence but proclaimed the right- 
ness of pioneer thought, that Broad Arrow 
ownership was merely a technical nui- 
sance, and that the inexhaustible public 
forest was for anybody who could find pro- 
fitable use for it. But by a little irony of 
history, the Massachusetts Act of 1783 re- 
affirmed the essential provisions of the 
Broad Arrow, merely substituting the Leg- 
islature for the Crown as the title holder. 

For nearly the first two hundred years 
of American history then, the ownership 
and use of public lands and the forests 
drifted on the tide of public opinion with- 
out clarification or purpose other than 
immediate expediency. As the Atlantic sea- 
board began to see the wisdom of a con- 
servative forest policy, the South and West 
were in their turn opening up vast new 
forests, and the people of those regions had 
points of view similar to those of the early 
settlers of New England. 


It was not until the passage of the Forest 
Reserve Act in 1891 that the first import- 
ant conservation measure in the history of 
our national forest policy, came into being, 
reviving once more the old King’s Forest 
theory by the creation of national forests. 
The Federal Government was strong 
enough to enforce its control, but only to 
discover once again the perpetual problem 
of government, that of a proper balance 
between individual and national interests. 

The acquisition of western forests met 
with serious opposition since it collided 
with established private interests, and the 
complaint that the development of the 
West was endangered by public ownership 
repeated the same old refrain. But the 
temper of the times was ripe for aggressive 
action in the interest of the public, and the 
Act of 1891 was the signal of a great for- 
ward surge by the forces of conservation. 

This national program accumulated 
momentum and through it public attention 
was directed toward a policy of reserva- 
tion, not only for Federal purposes but also 
for State purposes. When governmental 
units became forest landholders, there na- 
turally arose a demand for men trained in 
Forestry. So it was that in the beginning 
of 1898 an era of professional forest 
schools was inaugurated. Forestry Socie- 
ties and Forestry Journals came into being 
as the conservation issue became enlivened 
with enthusiasm and goaded by healthful 
Opposition. 

It is interesting to note also that the 
connection between land ownership and 
forestry practice was not fully correlated 
by the Washington Government until 
1905. Up to that time the forest reserves 
were administered by the Department of 
Interior, while the Forestry Bureau was a 
subordinate division of the Department of 
Agriculture. In 1905 the transference of 
the forest reserves to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Agriculture brought 
Forestry into its own. As President Roose- 
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velt himself declared, the object of Fores- 
try was not to “lock up” the forests, but 
“to consider how best to combine use with 
preservation.” 

Under the able guidance of Gifford 
Pinchot, the first Chief Forester, the 
United States Forest Service was organized 
and quickly acquired a splendid reputation 
as an administrative agency. Its duties 
were primarily concerned with the care 
and development of millions of acres of 
National Forests. A secondary, but no less 
important, duty was that of gathering in- 
formation and advising public opinion as 
to the policies it should support. Mere 
sentiment for conservation did not clarify 
the technical details nor discover the ul- 
timate purpose for the management of 
the vast domain whose purchase it cham- 
pioned. 

The need for Forestry has been amply 
demonstrated by the experience of older 
and long civilized countries throughout 
the world. China and Greece, on the one 
hand, are two sufferers from the lack of 
proper forest regrowth; France and Ger- 
many, on the other hand, have, through 
conscious effort, conserved their forests, 
despite long use by large populations. Our 
own investigators have compiled convinc- 
ing evidence that the time for action has 
long since arrived. The most concrete in- 
dication that the forests need attention 
is the fact that the annual cut exceeds the 
annual regrowth by about four times. 
Superficially, it appears that the gross area 
of forest cover is increasing, especially in 
those states where farm land is in process 
of abandonment; but upon analysis, the 
potential yield is not too promising. The 
kind of trees, not merely the number, is 
vital to the wood-using industry. 

Beyond the question of volume and 
quality is the availability of the supply, 
and the ease with which it may be har- 
vested. The cost of transportation over 
great distances or difficult logging condi- 
tions may preclude the utilization of fine 
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stands of timber. It may be equally un- 
economic to harvest splendid individual 
trees close at hand if they are too scattered 
in occurrence and weed trees predominate. 
Raw material must be grown to fit into 
mass production machinery if the full eco- 
nomies of that system are to be realized. 
The goal of forest management in timber 
production is to grow crops of desirable 
trees which will yield the heaviest return 
in the shortest time in selected locations. 
In practice this is but improving upon the 
natural forest to meet specific human 
wants. 

America, after more than three hundred 
years, is still partially blind to the fact 
that her once abundant forests may yet fail 
her in one or more vitally important func- 
tions. Complete exhaustion is quite impos- 
sible. Failure to a degree is already a 
reality. The cost of wood, the depression 
notwithstanding, is higher than necessary 
for the simple reason that vast areas of con- 
veniently located forest lands are not yield- 
ing the proper tree crops. Excess farm 
land, formerly cleared of trees and now 
abandoned to destruction by erosion, will 
in the future grow neither farm nor forest 
crops. Drastic cutting over large areas has 
for years contributed to the cause of costly 
floods. The peripatetic lumber industry 
has created villages and towns, only to 
wipe them out when the forest resource 
was “cut out.” Entire counties have gone 
bankrupt as the lumber industry has been 
forced to move through its own method of 
operation. Lack of Forestry principles 
has been a major cause in the economic in- 
stability of many regions. 

Perhaps an inability to cope with this 
situation rather than a blindness to it stays 
our hand, for there are clear signs of a de- 
sire to act. Unfortunately, there is little 
incentive to invest in timber production, 
and yet that is the only practical field for 
individual enterprise on the three-quarters 
of the nation’s forest which are in private 
ownership. Despite the fact that an event- 
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ual shortage of timber is indicated, the 
indefiniteness of its arrival and the hazards 
which may be encountered in the mean- 
time are potent deterrents. The individ- 
ual landowner is not to be condemned for 
his lack of initiative because the complex- 
ity of the factors, both natural and econo- 
mic, all but prohibit reliable financial 
calculations. Taxation alone may absorb 
the full expectation value of a long-term 
enterprise. The present breakdown in land 
ownership, which has thrown large parts 
of many states into tax delinquency, may 
eventuate in greatly increasing the area of 
public forests. Since the expected revenues 
from those forests cannot cover the ex- 
penses of administration and the equiva- 
lent of taxes on private land, a forest owner 
may find himself taxed to help support his 
competitor, the public! However, despite 
all the bogies, real and imaginary, there are 
an estimated three million acres of private 
forest land under sound management, 
seeking through Forestry to develop a per- 
petual yield of timber for commercial pur- 
poses. 

Then, too, the use of forests for pur- 
poses of recreation has in the past been 
accepted as a free by-product. As civili- 
zation progresses and leisure of the masses, 
whether it be of the earned or forced va- 
riety, becomes more evident, there arises 
an opportunity for a new enterprise, that 
of organized recreational facilities within 
the forest. Yellowstone National Park 
and roadside picnic grounds represent the 
extremes in this type of special use. 

Now beyond the forms of direct con- 
sumption for which the forest or its com- 
ponent parts may be utilized lie values 
outside the range of casual notice, but of 
wide importance in determining the en- 
vironmental conditions under which we 
live. Observations over a long period of 
time in many parts of the world, establish 
with certainty that forests influence clim- 
ate, not markedly but measurably. Both 
air and soil temperatures are modified to 





an extent which may be sufficient at critical 
periods to be of immense importance. 
Rainfall is also affected to some degree, 
especially in mountainous regions. All 
vegetation, and particularly heavy tree 
growth, acts as a conserver of water, re- 
gulator of streamflow and runoff, by break- 
ing the force of rain, retarding the melting 
snow, and keeping the ground porous. 
Forestless regions subjected to uncontrolled 
water action frequently become deserts 
useless to man. 

So, accepting the fact that the forest 
yields to society far more than timber, it 
is not beyond the realm of possibility that 
the intangible values, from which little or 
no revenue accrue to the private owner, 
actually outweigh the values which com- 
mercial exploitation may realize. 

Perhaps America has opened both eyes. 
At any rate circumstances have created a 
situation which will probably serve to de- 
monstrate two things: first, the relative 
social value of private and public forest 
management; and second, the extent to 
which the public should help the private 
owner so that he may manage his forest 
with financial success, and yet conserve 
those values to which national welfare may 
well lay claim. 

A splendid foundation was built during 
the last half-century for just such a stroke 
of legislation as President Roosevelt in- 
augurated for the establishment of the 
National Civilian Conservation Corps. 
One hundred and sixty million acres of 
National Forests and several million more 
acres of State owned land lay awaiting 
more intensive development. Born of an 
emergency, organized in haste, the C.C.C. 
quickly established itself in high esteem, 
and the American public continues to sup- 
port it with hearty approval. Half a mil- 
lion youths are now the front line attack in 
the campaign of conservation for use. 

The officers of the Corps are planning 
a long-term land use program of the broad- 
est type. The field projects are executed 
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for correlated purposes. Extensive forest 
culture will yield not only timber but bet- 
ter watershed protection, recreational faci- 
lities, and climatic control. Thousands of 
miles of road will aid in general fire pro- 
tection and will give access to recreational 
areas deep within the forest, as well as pro- 
viding for transportation of forest pro- 
ducts. Dams will check water run-off 
and will form lakes for future fishing. 
Fire, disease, and insect control will pro- 
tect the entire forest environment, and 
erosion control will save the very soil it- 
self. Paradoxically enough, the projects 
of the land use plans are not being done per 
se, but rather for the employment of the 
youth of the country, or for the purpose of 
sociological conservation. 

The gloomy prospect of a large though 
shifting permanent population of unem- 
ployed young men is certainly one we all 
wish to avoid. From time immemorial 


This feature was arranged for Yankee through the 
courtesy of one of New England’s prominent shoe manu- 
facturers. 


a ARE OLDER INDUSTRIES in 
New Hampshire than that of making foot- 
wear, but few of the State’s principal busi- 
nesses can boast of a more spectacular 
growth nor of more widespread investment 
of capital. Although less than one hundred 
years old in the White Mountain State, 
the shoe industry has given employment to 
at least three generations of skilled labor, 
and in its varied ramifications, has given 
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nations have ignored their youth as a source 
of economic wealth in peace time, but have 
been quick to enroll them for purposes of 
war. Is it beyond possibility that a so- 
called civilized nation can today refrain 
from exhausting itself in war, and con- 
script its army of youth for the equally 
thrilling and more intelligent purpose of 
fighting nature for the sake of a more 
abundant future? 

The early settlers of New England 
carved their homes and livelihood out of 
the wilderness in a battle against nature. 
Today America turns back to the wild 
lands, there to discover a depleted reservoir 
into which she can pour her energy, not 
merely for a future harvest but for im- 
mediate and continuing benefits. 


Lawrance Rathbun, A. B., M. F. 
August I, 1935. 


rise to interchange of commerce in raw 
materials and finished products; and an 
increase in transportation, all of which 
have proved of extreme economic import- 
ance to New Hampshire. 

The early histories of the state, although 
painstakingly and lovingly compiled by 
many native sons and daughters, have 
little to say of boots, shoes and leather. 
The reason for this is, that prior to the 
Civil War period, New Hampshire pos- 
sessed no large tanneries nor acres of shoe 
factory buildings as it does today. A few 
old time “ten-footers” took care of im- 
mediate local needs in various settlements, 
but in what we term the early days, New 
Hampshire bought its footwear mostly 
from its next-door neighbor, Massachu- 
setts. 

The making of boots and shoes took on 
its entity as an industry in New Hampshire 
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possibly a decade before the Civil War 
brought about an immediate need for thou- 
sands and thousands of pairs of Army shoes. 
A few shops and’ lofts existed in the 
?50’s where hand turned footwear was 
manufactured, and here the old fashioned 
cobbler’s bench, the lap-stone and hand- 
whittled iasts were the precursor of the 
machine era of today. 

It has been said that had it not been for 
the Howe sewing machine, which made 
its appearance in 1852, and the McKay 
stitcher, which was patented in 1858, the 
Civil War could not have been won by the 
Northern forces. The North shod its men, 
whereas the Confederate soldiers went 
barefooted, or nearly so, in thousands of 
numbers. It was soon after the perfection 
of the Howe sewing machine and the Mc- 
Kay stitcher that New Hampshire business 
men began what proved to be the founda- 
tions of a great industry for the state. 
When the edge trimmer was presented to 
shoe makers in 1877, and the lasting ma- 
chine, in 1885, shoe production began to 
be on a volume basis. Instead of throw- 
ing great numbers of men out of work, as 
the use of some machinery did at first in 
general industry, the adoption of mechani- 
cal methods in making shoes brought about 
the erection of shoe factories, and the hir- 
ing of much labor. The continued pro- 
duction of hand turned shoes was not 
greatly affected for the first few decades 
of the machine age in shoe manufacturing, 
due to the preference of many city folk to 
the purely bench made footwear and its 
exceptional lightness and comfort. 

Today New Hampshire owes its high 
position among the states manufacturing 
footwear to several individually native ele- 
ments, each important to the industry and 
those dependent upon it. Briefly, they are: 
A plenitude of skilled labor; the willing- 
ness of capital to pay good wages; lower 
taxes than in sister states; excellent rail 
and highway transportation facilities; 
proximity to the clearing house shoe mar- 








kets of Boston and New York City; and 
the friendly attitude of New Hampshire 
towns, cities and villages to outside indus- 
trial interests looking for factory sites and 
employees. 

Nor must it be forgotten that as far back 
as 1880, such far sighted and public spir- 
ited men as Charles C. Coffin were urging 
through the press and at business gather- 
ings, the need of cheap power for all the 
industries of New Hampshire. The state 
was slowly but surely changing from a gen- 
erally agricultural area into a region of 
diversified industries each of them valued 
in the millions of dollars, and all of them 
contributing valuable products absorbed 
by the nation at large. During the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century, New 
Hampshire, just as it does today, took 
pride in its quarries, its lumber industries, 
its textile interests, and its leather and foot- 
wear producers. Mr. Coffin, in an address 
before the New Hampshire Press Asso- 
ciation in 1880, proudly stated that the 
total value of boots, shoes, harness and fin- 
ished leather for the year 1879, was $10,- 
226,000, “equal,” he pointed out, “to the 
value of the entire hay and grain crop of 
the state for the same year.” Today the 
crops have shrunk in size and value, while 
the value of shoes and leather has jumped 
five fold! 

New Hampshire manufacturers were 
always a far-sighted lot of earnest men, 
and as soon as the machine era made itself 
known, careful study was given to distribu- 
tion methods. Market research was early 
brought into play, and credit must also be 
given to the commercial travelers who 
neglected no good market for their wares. 
New Hampshire shoe salesmen covered 
the country, not even overlooking the then 
Western frontiers. Thus it was, that by 
the opening of the twentieth century, 
nearly twenty million dollars worth of 
New Hampshire made boots and shoes were 
going by rail and water to all parts of the 
United States. 
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For any New Hampshire resident con- 
nected with the shoe industry, or for those 
students of state affairs who see what is 
going on, a mass of dry figures and statis- 
tics is not necessary to prove the importance 
of the shoe manufacturing business in this 
state. Nevertheless, to the uninitiated, the 
proof of figures may be of interest. 

Doubtless the peak year of production 
value in the state’s shoe industry for some 
time will prove to be that of 1919, when 
the imposing figure of $73,871,000 was 
attained. By 1921, due to a mild flurry of 
depression that was nation-wide, the value 
had dropped to $43,669,000, but again by 
1923 it rose to $59,337,000. 

The current year’s production is larger 
than in 1934. According to the United 
States Department of Commerce, New 
Hampshire produced 11,006,847 pairs of 
boots and shoes from January to May, 
1934. For the same period in 1935, this 
state manufactured 12,211,693 pairs. 

New Hampshire holds fourth position 
among the states of the union in volume 


Mrs. Schrader, now lecturing at Chautauqua, N. Y., will 
be remembered by many not only for her broadcasts om 
Massachusetts radio stations, but also for many women’s 
clubs activities. She “gets? Monadnock from her home 
on Norway Hill in Hancock, 


6. ME THE HILLs and a book and 
contentment is mine. 
We love the mountains for their eternity 
and books for their portrayal of life. 
We who spend our lives in New Hamp- 
shire find inspiration from our surround- 
ings. 
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of shoe production, with only New York 
State, Massachusetts and Missouri, in the 
order of their naming, exceeding this state. 

The importance of individual industries 
to a region change as general business con- 
ditions undergo mutations of time and 
circumstances. In the history of New 
Hampshire, the cycle of leading industries 
began with agriculture, closely followed 
by quarrying, lumber and finally textiles. 
Cotton manufacture was King. Today it 
is presaged that the boot and shoe industry 
will prove the most important in the state. 

The New Hampshire Department of 
Labor census for 1934 disclosed that 9,129 
men and 7,450 women were employed in 
the manufacture of shoes in the state. 
These figures do not include the tanneries 
and the producers of shoe parts and find- 
ings, nor of patterns and lasts. The em- 
ployment figures for the current year will 


rise above the 16,579 of 1934. 


W. B. Grover 
August I, 1935. 





My barometer is Mount Monadnock. 
Is it a glorious blue, is it dull or has it 
wholly disappeared? The day will be 
planned according to this weather vane. 

The sweeping hills are visible from 
every side and they grow more beautiful 
each passing year. 

Reading is much the same, there are 
some books that never leave your bedside 
table, each reading reveals a new beauty. 

I do not expect you to read only the 
books which have become classics because 
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much of our present day thinking is seen 
through the books of the minute. 

In this column I shall hope to cause 
you to share with me such books as promise 
to fill the need and the want of today. 
Have you read “THE OLD BOAT 
ROCKER?” by William S. Mudd? It is 
in its fifth printing. Yet there has been 
no ballyhoo. After one has read the homely 
philosphy of the Boat Rocker it just has 
to be passed on toa friend. Its dedication 
reads “To our country right or wrong, but 
with the prayer that the day is not far dis- 
tant when she gets right.” 

As Mudd gives his report of Lem Huck- 
labee it is neither a saga of success nor a 
biographical sketch; Lem is the familar 
general store keeper who sells everything. 
It makes me think of a store in Bennington 
which for many years carried these words 
on its sign: “Everything from a collar- 
button to a horse.” 

It is written in a humorous manner, 
caustic at times, and satirical in its descrip- 
tion of the Luncheon Club, with its mis- 
sion for Social Uplift and Social Better- 
ment. 

It is from this organization that the 
book derives its name. 

“Vision and Faith” in the shape of an 
organizer came to town and at the close 
of his inspiring address said, “When you 
are about to embark upon some untried 
course of action, let no one among you lose 
faith and cast doubt upon the ultimate suc- 
cess of the voyage,—all must be at the oars 
together, and, above, all, let no man rock 
the boat.” 

The town was remade, fine buildings 
appeared, but when the creditors began to 
appear, Vision and Faith hurried away. 
The pages become alive with mounting 
taxes. In describing the politics of the 
town the author has done more than satir- 
ize an election and its candidate. He is 
a clear thinker and fearless writer. The 


quaint characters will amuse you and the 
Old Boat Rocker throughout the book has 


a philosphy of caution, of bewareness and 
Yankee shrewdness; it is done with a lot of 
fun and in a constructive spirit. 

Clara Laughlin has written some de- 
lightfully intimate travel books and if we 
follow her recommendations nothing will 
escape us whether it be a Cathedral, a park, 
an eating place or art gallery. Have you 
done Paris with her? 

It is, however, to Eleanor Early that we 
turn to give us true glimpses of Boston and 
Washington and now the White Moun- 
tains. She asks us in her title to behold 
them. 

We see through Miss Early’s eyes the 
mountains, the notches, and the Appa- 
lachian huts that have made possible moun- 
tain climbing of a sterner sort. 

While this is a guide book and we dis- 
cover, as we read, the best roads, learn the 
seasonal activities, the good hotels and 
other details, she has done much more, she 
has given us history of a folk tale type. 

Poets have often written of our moun- 
tains. Monadnock in Southern New 
Hampshire has its Thoreau Trail and its 
Emerson Seat and Miss Early has used 
James Greenleaf Whittier’s and Lucy Lar- 
com’s friendship and love for the White 
Mountains as a bit of romance, quoting 
them frequently. She takes you through 
all the Notches and brings you down to 
Chocorua and to Dartmouth College. 

The Dartmouth men with their Outing 
Club and Carnivals have made us outdoor 
conscious; joyous, friendly, sturdy moun- 
tains to those who understand and love 
them, stern and unfriendly to those who 
are not cautious. 

Motorist are finding the Gaspe Pen- 
insula a thing of beauty and we trust it will 
be a joy forever. Gordan and Brinton 
Brinley have just written a travel book 
“Away to the Gaspe” after spending four 
leisurely months touring its highways and 
byways. 

Mr. Bond of Dodd Mead wrote me he 
hoped it would stay unspoiled until he had 
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a chance to visit it and so say we all of 
us. 

Esther Forbes, after a silence of seven 
years appears with a novel that has as its 
theme the story of the life of “Miss Mar- 
vel.” It is done in an original manner, 
tracing the incline and decline of her phys- 
ical and mental capacities. The New 
England town in which the scene is laid, 
is quite the usual town but Angelica, as 
she is named, has, from early childhood 
lived in a romantic world all her own. Bit 
by bit her pathetic romance unfolds, a 
romance hidden within her self. Deli- 
cately, the author shows her waiting for 
the one man who will bring her happiness. 

Miss Forbes’ first novel was “O Genteel 
Lady,” her next “Mirror of Witches.” In 
both of these novels we discovered a fresh- 
ness of charm, a new angle of develop- 
ment and this novel is no exception, not 
only do we find freshness and charm but 
a most unusual theme well done. 

In Angelica’s early girlhood we find her 
walking by the roadside, far out in the 
country, dreaming dreams of the lover she 
has never seen. As she sits on the stone 
wall meditating and planning the love 
notes she will write, the authors’ mind 
travels to other stone walls—A stone wall 
is a comfortable seat for most New Eng- 
landers, “Not for us are beds of roses and 
banks of wild thyme.” 

The town folk are lovable, and stamped 
with the usual idiosyncrasies. 

In a conversation between a mother and 
daughter, daughter, the mother remarks 
“Villages have never been without their 
eccentric characters in the last 300 years.” 
She continues, “Half the eccentricity comes 
from the independence you and your gen- 
eration are always talking about.” This 
was said as they were waiting to be “let in” 
as they call on Angelica now grown old 
and frail. As no one came to the door 
the mother continued “There’s not another 
house that would have dared not let us in, 
we must respect their independence they 
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are carrying out all your theories of people 
being independent and not caring what 
people think—each person living for him- 
self.” 

One of the best bits in the book is the 
continued story of Angelica’s attendance at 
the Worcester Music Festival, her grow- 
ing love for music, her elaborate costumes, 
a new one for each season and none too 
fine, too colorful, too youthful. This is 
a story in itself. 

The story of her intrenched love for her 
phantom lover was so deeply seated in her 
own mind that she always saw herself as 
a sweetheart waiting, waiting. 

Mrs. Forbes will gain many new ad- 
mirers through her admirable character 
study. 

Andre Maurois in his “Aspects of Bio- 
graphy” says “We no longer worship 
myths and legends—there is a courageous 
search for truth—we have more exploring 
and investigating minds—a modern bio- 
grapher shows artistic skill.” The last 
thought is exemplified in President Ma- 
saryk’s biography by Karel Capek. He has 
a light agile touch and has presented us 
with subject matter that best depicts the 
life of this unusual man. It is not the 
usual biography. His many sided inter- 
ests, his wisdom, his courage combined 
with a high moral character showing ideal- 
ism and realism, so blended together, have 
made him a statesman of international 
fame. 

Mr. Capek through his great artistry 
has combined his thoughts so perfectly 
with President Masaryk’s you feel it is the 
President himself who has written the 
book. We first knew of Mr. Capek when 
his play “R.U.R.” made an international 
success, and the word “robot” became a 
part of our vocabulary. Two other bio- 
graphies I must just mention are “Cathe- 
rine, The Portrait of an Empress,” by Kina 
Gaus, which is a romantic history of the 
period as well as of the Empress and unique 
in character and “A Frontier Lady” by 
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Sara Eleanor Royce, the mother of Josiah 
Royce. Her career reads as the personifi- 
cation the philosphy of loyalty of which 
the son gave us sucha complete study. 

We should not forget that the children 
have a book-shelf to be filled. Today we 
received “The Susianna Winkle Book” by 
Dorothy Mason Pierce with a foreword 
by Patty S. Hill of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia, which gives the ultimate stamp 
of approval. The rhymes and pictures are 
the kind to delight children. Susianna is 
four and one-half years old and does all 
the things that you liked to do at her age. 

The Radio Station, WFEA at Manches- 
ter, N. H., is going to give me an opportun- 
ity to speak to you often and so if you have 
a certain type of book, a certain author, a 
new book just off the press, an old book 
that should be read or reread just write me 
about it and perhaps I can include it in 
this column or in a broadcast. 


And now, as we say over the radio, my 
time is up and so good-by until next month. 


BOOKS MENTIONED WITH THEIR 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


The Old Boat Rocker, by William S. Mudd (Dodd, 
Mead Company—$1.50) 

Miss Marvel, by Esther Forbes (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany—$2.50) 

Behold the White Mountains, by Eleanor Early (Little 
Brown Company—$1.50) 

President Masaryk Tells His Story, by Karel Capek (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons—$2.50) 

Catherine, The Portrait of an Empress, by Kina Gaus (The 
Viking Press—$3.50) 

A Frontier Lady, by Sarah Eleanor Royce (Yale University 
Press—$2.00) 

The Susianna Winkle Book, by Dorothy Mason Pierce (E. 
P. Dutton—$2.00) 


Away to the Gaspé, by Gordon and Putnam Brinley (Dodd, 
Mead Company—$2.50) 
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Chautauqua lecturer. 


9—L41 “a” in word “leaders” should be italic. 

16—Drawing is by Francis W. P. Tolman, wot Gordon Tolman. 

52—L. 15 and 16—“per se” should be italics. 

54—lItalicso—Mrs. Schrader, now lecturing at Chautauqua, should read Mrs. Schrader, 
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Tix: EDITOR OF THIS department has 
been as badly bitten by the collecting bug 
as any other true Yankee, though his spe- 
cial field is not mentioned in the trade 
magazines. He doesn’t know Stoddard 
glass from Keene pottery, but he is a spe- 
cialist in his line. Nose a-twitch aid ears 
cocked like a rabbit, he tracks down gen- 
uine Dreams and Observations from the 
minds of genuine New Englanders. 

Dreams and Observations, for our pur- 
pose, cannot be classified or confined. The 
Collector is not very Freudian thank 
Heaven!—and he is decidedly an unoffi- 
cial observer. Hoped-for correspondents 
to this page are hereby informed that geo- 
graphy is the only limitation. Material 
must be written by, or about, Yankees. 

Aside from this ruling as to locality, 
our mill is open to anybody’s grist. Large 
contributions may be ground exceeding 
small, due to space limits, by the Collec- 
tor; editing of one sort or another may be 
done. But all letters and contributions are 
most welcome—dreams of the day variety, 
or night—observations of humor, tragedy, 
or general interest—notes on the structure 
of Yankeedom and on its dwellers, man, 
beast, or bird. 
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by The Collector 


Here are some that sound like dreams 


but they aren’t: Dr. Park Struthers, New 
Hampshire farmer and accomplished bio- 
logist, had been travelling for days on a 
field expedition through tropical jungles in 
the heart of South America. Deep within 
the forest wilderness the party came to a 
high ridge of mountains. Glad of relief 
from terrible heat and snake-infested bush, 
they climbed until late evening found them 
at high, cool altitude. Here they made 
camp. 

Early next morning Dr, Struthers was 
awakened by birds and squirrels of exactly 
the same variety that lived in the woods 
of his New Hampshire farm. He saw all 
about the camp familiar-looking wild ap- 
pletrees, in fact he could see nothing that 
might not have been found in any New 
Hampshire hill pasture, even including a 
fat porcupine sunning himself in a sapling. 

It seems that the continents were once 
united by a high mountain range that ex- 
tended on about the same level from 
Canada to the Argentine, and what Dr. 
Struthers had found was a little island of 
exactly the same plant and animal life as 
that of New Hampshire, in a similar cli- 
mate due to high altitude. The only dif- 
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ference seemed to be in the diet of the 
squirrels—they didn’t bother to eat nuts, 
but ran down the steep mountain to gather 
bananas in the jungle. 

The rural New Englander is a cautious 
and frugal person concerning, among 
other things, his speech. A man waiting 
for a train in a littlke New Hampshire 
village became idly curious about a hound 
sleeping on the baggage platform. Un- 
like most of his kind, the animal had no 
tail. 

“That your dog?” asked the man of the 
station-agent. 

“Follers me round,” the agent said. 

“Well,” pursued the man, “He looks 
like a hound, yet he has no tail. Did you 
dock it, or was he born that way?” 

The station agent tipped back in his 
chair, found a match, and consumed some 
minutes lighting his pipe. He then stated, 
“Mornin’ train.” 

Once when I was a boy we had a large 
field of hay to get in, and it looked omin- 
ously like rain. My father hired Old 
John, a neighbor, to help us beat the rain. 
Old John had long since given up trying 
to do much with his farm in favor of the 
easier life of fox-trapping and, out of 
season, just sitting and waiting for the fox 
season to begin again. But he would al- 
ways help a neighbor, and he worked like 
a horse until the end of the day. 

When the last of the hay was in, Old 
John turned to me. “You know, bub,” 
he began, “It’s hard work—” here he 
paused, and his dripping brow became fur- 
rowed with thought. Suddenly the fur- 
rows smoothed out, and he began again. 
This time he finished his sentence with sure 
finality. ‘It’s hard work, to work hard!” 

While ransacking an old note-book of 
a New Hampshire poet the other day I 
came upon the following fragment. I 
don’t know if it were part of a poem, letter 
or story, but whatever its purpose, I liked it. 

“My old khaki trousers were all worn 
out. The fall apple picking had finished 





them. Before I threw them away I emp- 
tied out the pockets, saving the nails, 
coppers, and good matches. In the rub- 
bish of old receipts and cigarette wrappers 
I found a curious little object. It was a 
slice of August—only about three hours 
long, bright colored and warm, its edges 
were rough and jagged where I had broken 
it away from a morning in the early part 
of the month.” 

New England is noted for great variety 
in climate, contour, and industry. These 
glimpses of the personalities of two old 
farmers born and bred in the hills show 
that the same variety runs through the 
people themselves. 

The first patriarch was known far and 
wide for his kindly tact. The strongest 
denunciation of his worst enemy would al- 
ways be, “I like So-and-So, he’s a fine 
man; but I don’t like a darn thing he 
does!” 

The second man was known for, let us 
say, his bluntness. On the occasion of a 
surprise party given him by the neighbors 
on his birthday, his daughter was embar- 
rassed by there being too few chairs in the 
kitchen to seat all the guests. “Now, now, 
there’s chairs enough,” the old man said 
testily, “Chairs a-plenty, but there’s a 
sight too many people fer ’em!” 

A friend of mine was driving up in the 
hillsthe other day. The road was a lonely 
one and little travelled, and several miles 
from any town or hamlet my friend picked 
up a little fellow of eight or nine years. 
Asked if he lived thereabout, the boy re- 
plied yes, adding that his folks worked in 
a lumber camp. 

On being further drawn out he became 
very expansive, told of his travels at great 
length, and even mentioned that he had 
once lived in Boston. “Is that so?” my 
friend remarked. “And what part of Bos- 
ton did you live in?” The little fellow 
didn’t hesitate a second. “Oh, we lived 
right on the main street.” May he never 
be disillusioned! 
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Wiki continue a number of the authors and articles which we 
hope you have enjoyed in this issue. 


SOME PEN PICTURES OF EARLY MANCHESTER, by Fred 
W. Lamb, Secretary and director of the Manchester Historic Associa- 


tion. 


THE TOP, a ghost story, by Deborah Whitaker. The magazine 
Time states that her style reminds them of Willa Cather. 


YANKEE BRIDE, by George Coffin, prominent New Hamp- 
shire bridge teacher. 


ROBERT FROST AND THE LYRICAL FORM, by Shubrick 
Clymer, Mr. Frost’s official bibliographer. 
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JUST SIGN THE ENCLOSED CARD 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


Don’t forget...in November will appear Sewell Ford’s short | 
story, ‘At the Sign of the Sap Bucket,”’ it’s rare. 











Restore Historic Landmark 


in True Yankee Tradition 7 


The earliest home of Guernsey cattle in America, Guernsey Island, in Lake 
Winnepesaukee, is once more marked by the historic windmill, built early in the 
nineteenth century, a familiar landmark to travelers on that lake. 


After the war of 1812 the island, now known as Guernsey Island, was cleared 
and plowed by Paul Pillsbury, who built up a successful farm. The grinding of 
grain was a problem, met by the construction of a three story mill. 


From miles around farmers brought grain to be ground and news to swap 
for other news. 


In 1831 there was an added attraction for those who visited the island, - a 
cow and bull arrived by tedious transportation from the Island of Guernsey, home 
of the Guernsey breed, which lies off the coast of France. 


More than a half century had passed, when in 1894, William H. Caldwell, 
second Secretary, brought the offices of The American Guernsey Cattle Club to 
Peterborough. Then in 1933, to identify this island as the first home of Guernseys 
in America, the New Hampshire legislature gave the name of “Guernsey” to the 
island, and now, the restoring of the historic windmill through contributions from 
Guernsey breeders all over America still further ties Guernsey tradition with New 
Hampshire. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


Karl B. Musser, Secretary 
Peterborough, N. H. 
















THE JOSEPH NOONE’S SONS COMPANY 


of Peterborough, organized in 183], is the oldest and largest manu- 
facturer of mechanical cloths in America. Its name for reliability 
and integrity of product has been established in the four corners 
of the world, and not the least important place in which it is to be 
found is at the Government Printing Office in Washington, D. C. 
where Noone'’s printer's blankets cushion the impressions on the 


national currency. 


As owner of this Yankee enterprise, The Joseph Noone’s Sons 


Company, it gives me great pleasure to give the magazine 
YANKEE, our support and best wishes for success. If YANKEE 


succeeds only in reminding us of this great heritage by which we 


live, it will have fulfilled a great and important mission. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, 


Proprietor, Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 

President, First National Bank of Peterborough 
Commander, Hmoskeag Veterans, Manchester, N. H. 
First President, Peterborough Rotary Club 

President, New Hampshire Manufacturer's Association 











